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President fladley 
of Yale University 
Recently Said: 


“If a man’s purposes and 
ideals are such that he is 
seeking to attain them for 
himself at the expense of 
his fellow men, they are 


pagan ideals + « + 


‘“‘If his ideals are such that 
each step toward their real- 
ization means the advance- 
ment of those about him, 


his purposes are Christian.” 
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COMMENT 


We discuss elsewhere the agreement understood to have 
been reached by Republican Senators concerning a railway 
rate-making bill. Public interest in the solution of a problem 
which has so long occupied the Fifty-ninth Congress was to 
some extent eclipsed during the week ending May 5 by the 
settlement of the coal strike in the anthracite region, and the 
President’s message transmitting to Congress the report 
in which Commissioner GarrieLpD, head of the Bureau of 
Corporations, imputes to the Standard Oil Company divers 
violations of Federal statutes. The adjustment of the con- 
troversy between the operators and miners of hard coal was 
made known in the forenoon of May 5. The situation 
was materially different from that presented in 1902. In the 
first place, on April 1, 1906, when a temporary suspension 
of labor was ordered by the leaders of the mine-workers in 
the anthracite region, the strike fund of the association was 
relatively small. In the second place, the operators, knowing 
that the three-year agreement, brought about in the spring of 
1903 by the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, would expire 
on March 31 of this year, had prepared for an emergency by 
accumulating large stocks of mined coal, the aggregate 
quantity of which has been variously estimated, but doubtless 
amounted to over 10,000,000 tons. In the third place, the 
miners had to face the knowledge that very little anthracite 
would be needed for domestic purposes, except for cooking, 
during the seven months preceding November 1, and that, 
even for cooking, soft coal, gas, or kerosene could be used. In 
the fourth place, during the week preceding the settlement of 
the strike, it became evident that Governor PENNYPACKER, 
unlike his predecessor, Governor STONE, was determined to 
use the whole military force of the State of Pennsylvania to 
avert interference with non-union labor, and that President 
RoosEvELT, on his part, was resolved not to interpose on be- 
half of the miners. 


Inasmuch as the operators had offered to continue for three 
years the arrangement brought about by the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission, or else to refer to the same body the ques- 
tions whether wages ought to be increased or lowered, and 
whether the composition of the boards of conciliation 
ought to be modified, it had long seemed incredible that 
a sagacious and. dispassionate man, such as Mr. JoHN 
Mircuett, the official leader of the mine-workers, had 
been presumed to be, would really permit a strike which 
seemed almost certain to result in the defeat of the miners 
and in. the dissolution of their union. Nevertheless, when 
the Miners’ Convention assembled in the week ending May 
5, the unreasonable and hot-headed members of that body 
seemed for some twenty-four hours to be preponderant, and 
a strike was generally believed to be inevitable. It was not 


until Friday, May 4, that Mr. Joun Mircuexy himself and 
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his influential coadjutor, Mr. Wuison, secretary-treasurer 
of the Miners’ Union, having allowed the fire-eaters to ex- 
haust themselves on the preceding day, proceeded to talk in 
a sensible and conciliatory way, and finally succeeded in 
convincing the convention that a strike would be .an act of 


folly. The consumers of hard coal are, consequently, guar- 
anteed against a scarcity of that combustible for at least three 
years to come. For this relief much thanks. 





It was on May 4 that President Roosrvetr sent to Con- 
gress a message accompanying Commissioner GARFIELD’s ac- 
count of the results of the investigations made by him into 
the transactions of the Standard Oil Company. The report 
is too long to be dealt with here in detail, but its main con- 
clusions, together with the Chief Magistrate’s comments 
thereon, may be quickly outlined. According to Mr. GarrFiELD, 
the evidence collected by him shows that the Standard Oil 
Company has benefited enormously, almost to the present mo- 
ment, by secret rates, many of which are unlawful. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad, for instance, is charged by him with 
giving the Standard Oil Company a rate of nine cents a barrel 
between certain specified points, while independent refineries 
had to pay thirty-eight cents a barrel. The profit resulting there- 
from is computed by him at three-quarters of a million dollars 
a year. Mr. GarrieELp concedes, however, that, shortly after the 
discovery of these secret rates by the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions, the major portion of them were promptly corrected by 
the railroads, so that most of such abuses have now been done 
away with. Mr. GarFiELD goes on to assert that, in addition to 
secret rates, the Standard Oil Company has also derived great 
profit from open rates, arranged so as to give it an over- 
whelming advantage over independent competitors. In New 
England alone, he says, the refusal of certain railway systems 
to prorate has resulted in keeping the Standard Oil Company 
in absolute monopolistic control of the field, enabling it to 
charge from $300,000 to $400,000 a year more to consumers 
of oil in New England than the latter would have had 
to pay had the price been that obtaining in competitive fields. 
Mr. GarFiELp reports that similar conditions obtain in a large 
part of the West and Southwest. The Commissioner further 
alleges that the Federal law is often evaded in the interest of 
the Standard Oil Company by treating as State commerce 
what is in reality merely a part.of interstate commerce. 
Among the railways employing this device for the purpose of 
thwarting the intent of the Federal statute, the New York 
Central was specified. 


On the very day when the President’s message and Com- 
missioner GARFIELD’s report were published, Mr. M. F. 
Exuiott, general counsel for the Standard Oil Company, 
declared in an interview that an unprejudiced study of the 
facts would vindicate the corporation absolutely against Mr. 
GarFIELbD’s charges. He asserted unqualifiedly that, since the 
passage of the Interstate Commerce Law, the business‘of the 
Standard Oil Company had been conducted with scrupulous 
regard for its provisions. He pointed out that the corpora- 
tion had been under investigation many times touching this 
subject by tribunals not always, or indeed usually, friendly, 
but that their findings had been uniformly in its favor. He 
directed attention to the fact that the present investigation by 
the Federal Bureau of Corporations was the immediate out- 
come of an agitation begun in Kansas somewhat more than 
a year ago, and that in the interim the Kansas courts and 
authorities have dismissed every action brought against the 
Standard Oil Company. On Saturday, May 5, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, through its fourth vice-president, Mr. J. B. 
THAYER, issued a statement denying that the company had 
discriminated against independent oil men, or favored the 
so-called Sugar Trust. Mr. THayer pronounced the GARFIELD 
report, so far as it related to the Pennsylvania Railroad’s re- 
lations with the traffic of the Standard Oil Company, an in- 
excusable and outrageous perversion of the facts.’ A’ similar 
vehement denial of the charge brought against New England 
railways has been made by official representatives of the Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad Company. It is a pretty fight as it 
stands, but investors evidently do not believe that Commis- 
sioner GarrteLp’s charges will do much harm to the corpora- 
tions concerned, for the stock of the Standard’ Oil Company 
went up a good many points after the President’s message 
































was published, and almost all securities, railway and industri- 
al, sterling or speculative, underwent a signal advance on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


The news regarding the condition and immediate prospects 
of San Francisco may seem at the first glance conflicting, 
because it emanates through different channels from different 
points of view. It appears that—with the exception of 
$300,000 now forwarded to General GreeLy—the appropria- 
tion of two and a half million dollars made by Congress has 
been expended, and that out of the rations supplied General 
Greety had at his disposal on May 4 only enough flour and 
other provisions to last for ten days. It is, of course, im- 
possible to reconcile the number of persons to whom rations 
have been issued daily with the number of those who, as 
the railway records show, have left San Francisco since the 
earthquake, and who, for the most part, have been prohibited 
from returning. The unavoidable inference is that a large 
fraction of the food-supplies distributed daily has been mis- 
appropriated. This is an incident that always attends the al- 
lotment of contributions, whether national or private. It is 
manifestly impracticable for the officials stationed at innumer- 
able points of distribution to identify applicants, and many 
dishonest persons, therefore, have travelled from one local 
station to another, and thus accumulated large stocks of pro- 
visions. 


According to a published telegram from San Fran- 
cisco, a member of the Relief Committee itself has been guilty 
of cheating his fellow sufferers. Detectives found at his 
home, it is reported, a store of provisions, tents, and bedding 
sufficient to last for many months. The perpetration of this 
kind of fraud will, of course, become more and more dif- 
ficult as the number of relief stations is diminished. For the 
moment, it is better that ten despicable creatures should com- 
mit fraud with impunity than that one deserving victim of 
calamity should starve. Of the 200,000 people said to be left 
in San Francisco, it is certain that the majority must be fed 
by charity, until the opening of streets and the removal of 
the débris of ruined buildings permit them to pursue their 
various callings. The preliminary process, of course, takes 
time, and may not be completed for many months. Mean- 
while the number of persons really needing help will be less- 
ened daily as more and more obtain employment, and a large 
proportion of them can be supported for a while by the Red 
Cross fund and other private contributions. To avert, how- 
ever, all chance of suffering, it might be well for Congress 
to make another appropriation, the proceeds thereof to be 
expended under the joint supervision of General GrEELY and 

‘the municipal authorities. 





That San Francisco will be self-supporting after her labor- 
ers, skilled and unskilled, are able to go to work, seems evident 
from the declaration issued on May 5 by the San Francisco 
Clearing-house, to the effect that the city can be rebuilt with 
home funds, including, of course, those accruing from the pay- 
ment of fire-insurance losses, and supplemented by such in- 
vestments of outside capitalists as can be attracted, and that 
a government guarantee of a great municipal loan is not 
needed. The high-hearted pronouncement issued by the Clear- 
ing-house is to the effect that the business interests of San 
Francisco, as such, need no charity to aid them in the re- 
building of the city. With $150,000,000 or more to be received 
from insurance companies, with the local banks in a solvent 
condition, with bountiful harvests in the State of California, 
and with the general underlying business conditions sound, 
further financial help—except for the feeding of the hungry 
—should be looked for only on strictly business principles. 
The Clearing-house goes on to say that money in great vol- 
ume is already being forwarded by the insurance companies of 
the United States and Europe to pay the immense losses 
which they will have to bear, and that, consequently, the 
banks of San Francisco will soon have at their disposal more 
money than can be immediately used. Already on May 5 the 
commercial banking-houses were doing a good deal of busi- 
ness, and it had been decided that on Monday, May 7, the 
savings-banks should open under certain conditions. 


It was also recognized that, before the close of the week 
ending May 12, the Citizens’ Committee of Fifty, which had 
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virtually had control of the city government since the earth- 
quake, would have about ended its usefulness, and should be 


discharged. The maintenance of law and order, it was 
thought, might now be handed over safely to the municipal 
authorities assisted by the regular army. As we go to press, 
it is uncertain whether the duties on iron and steel products, 
cement, lumber, and other materials, needed for the rebuild- 
ing of San Francisco, will be remitted. The United States 
Steel Corporation has agreed to give orders from San Fran- 
cisco a preference over all other business, to furnish all ma- 
terials as fast as they are needed, and to extend the credits 
granted on orders formerly filled. Other American producers 
of iron and steel structural commodities have since made 
similar offers. Under the circumstances, it is doubtful whether 
the Californian victims of earthquake and fire would, in prac- 
tice, gain much by a remission of duties on foreign structural 
materials. Assuming that the buildings destroyed will be 
duplicated, we can get a partial idea of the quantity of build- 
ing materials which will be needed from a report filed last 
winter by a committee of experts of the national Board of 
Fire Underwriters. A careful inspection of the entire con- 
gested value district in San Francisco showed that it consisted 
of 101 blocks containing 2086 separate buildings. As regards 
the types of construction, the report pointed out that only 
2.2 per cent. of the buildings were fire-proof, 68.3 were joisted 
brick, and 29.5 per cent were frame. It is certain that a far 
larger proportion of the new buildings will be at least nominal- 
ly proof against fire. 


Alive to the fact that this year not only a new House of 
Representatives, but the successors of twenty-nine Governors, 
are to be chosen, the Republican leaders are striving to re- 
establish harmony in those States where of late their as- 
cendency has been temporarily lost or seriously threatened. 
We refer to such States as Massachusetts, New York, II- 
linois, Iowa, Kansas, and, above all, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
It is certain that the Republicans will lose Massachusetts if 
the tariff-revisionist members of their party cooperate with 
the Democrats. In New York the Republicans are split be- 
tween the friends and opponents of ex-Governor OpELL, and 
a careful analysis of the votes cast at the last municipal 
election held in New York city indicates that Mr. Hearst 
drew many more votes from the Republicans than from the 
Democrats. In Pennsylvania the Democratic candidate for 
State Treasurer was elected last autumn by a substantial 
majority. In Ohio, the Democratic candidate, Mr. Joun M. 
Pattison, was chosen Governor, and since his recovery from 
a grave illness, he has substituted Democrats for Republicans 
in almost all appointive offices. Moreover, in Hamilton 
County, which includes Cincinnati, a Democratic legislative 
committee, not satisfied with the defeat of Boss Cox and his 
lieutenants at the ballot-box, has been engaged in investi- 
gating and exposing the fraudulent transactions of the Hamil- 
ton County ring. A Democrat is Mayor of Chicago, and in 
Kansas the Democrats hope to defeat Governor Hocu for 
reelection by proving that about a year ago he tried to kiss 
the wife of ex-Governor Stantey. It is a forlorn and un- 
savory hope, and destined to fail. In Iowa the Republican 
party is supposed to be divided pretty evenly between Gov- 
ernor Cummins, a champion of tariff revision, and the stand- 
patters, whose most conspicuous leader is Mr. Lesuizt M. 
Suaw, Secretary of the Treasury. 





Of all the States named it is Pennsylvania which Repub- 
licans rightly deem it most necessary to recover. To that end 
Senator Penroskr, the head of the regular Republican organiza- 
tion in the Keystone commonwealth, has been prevailed upon 
by President Roosrvett and Senator Knox to make concilia- 
tory overtures to the so-called Lincoln Republicans, whose 
secession from the organization brought about last year the 
elevation of a Democrat to the important office of State 
Treasurer. Senator Penrosk has proposed, we are told, that 
the State convention of the regular Republican organiza- 
tion, to be held on June 1, shall nominate for Governor 
Supreme-Court-Justice Joun Stewart, who is a reformer of 
reformers. This country lawyer has a remarkable reputation 
for independence. Some twenty-five years ago, in conjunc- 
tion with other rebels against the CamEron-Quay machine, he 
brought about the defeat of Henry W. O iver, its candidate 
for the office of United States Senator, and in 1882, by accept- 









ing an independent nomination for Governor against JAMES 
A. Braver, the candidate of the Republican organization, he 
enabled the Democrats to elect Roserr E. Pattison. After 
serving a term in the State Senate, Srewart returned to 
practise law in his home town, and from 1888 until the be- 
ginning of this year, served his fellow citizens as presiding 
judge of the Franklin County judicial district. In 1905, at 
the suggestion of Governor PeNNyPACKER, he was nominated 
by the Republican organization for a vacant seat on the 
Supreme Court bench of the State, and having been endorsed 
by the Lincoln Republicans and the Democrats, he received 
959,000 out of the 975,000 votes cast. As Supreme Court 
Justice he will receive $10,000 annually for twenty-one years, 
whereas as Governor he would get but $10,000 a year for a 
quadrennial term. Nevertheless, it is believed that he will 
sacrifice his private interests to what his friends consider his 
public duty. 


As we go to press, sufficiently full returns have been re- 
ceived concerning the election of a new Chamber of Deputies, 
held in France on Sunday, May 6, to render it almost cer- 
tain that the so-called bloc, as the coalition of Parliamentary 
Socialists, Radical-Socialists, and Radicals pure and simple 
is called, will have a slightly increased majority. It will be 
remembered that the French method of election differs some- 
what from our own. It takes no account of pluralities. That 
is to say, if last Sunday a candidate for a seat in the Chamber 
of Deputies did not obtain a majority in his district, the two 
candidates who obtained the highest number of votes will 
have to submit to a second balloting on May 20. That the 
government majority would be reduced was taken for granted 
by those who had noted the odious incidents which, in cer- 
tain sections, have attended the enforcement of the law 
separating chureh and state, and the intense exasperation 
aroused against the SarrieN cabinet in the mining region 
of Northeastern France. As a matter of fact, M. CLeMEN- 
ceau, the Minister of the Interior, who maintained order so 
successfully in Paris on May-day, has shown himself quite 
competent to deal with irreconcilable Socialists on the one 
hand, and with angry clericals on the other. The chances 
are that the gain already made by the Ministerialists will be 
increased on the second balloting, and that the majority 
thus assured to the bloc will hold together for four years 
longer. It follows, apparently, that those who have hoped to 
see the Separation law relaxed are destined to be disappointed. 


On May 10, the first Parliament held in Russia for 
about three hundred years will have convened. The Im- 
perial Douma, or popular assembly, and the Upper House, 
or Council of the Empire, which is partly elective but most- 
ly appointive, will on that day meet in the Winter Palace in 
the presence of the sovereign. The significance of the long- 
deferred acceptance of Count Wirte’s resignation is better 
known than it was a year ago. It needed, of course, no 
prophet to foresee that, from the moment the new Russian 
loan was subseribed in Paris and other European capitals, he 
would cease to be indispensable. It now appears that in two 
important matters he had failed to please his imperial master. 
The solution of the agrarian problem proposed by him was 
unsatisfactory. The fundamental law or Constitution prepared 
by Count Wirre in advance, and erroneously supposed to have 
received the approval of the Czar, was intended, it may be 
remembered, to restrict narrowly the powers of the Douma. 
Nicholas II., we learn, has no intention of thus minimizing 
beforehand the authority of that body, but, on the contrary, 
intends to consult it concerning the forthcoming Constitution, 
and presently to substitute a Ministry composed of men en- 
joying the confidence of the people’s representatives for the 
present cabinet ad interim. Fortunately for the orderly de- 
velopment of representative institutions in Russia, the action 
of the Constitutional Democrats, who, in conjunction with some 
Liberal delegates of the peasants, are expected to dominate 
the Douma, seems likely to be shaped, not by violent extremists, 
but by men of moderate aims, willing to take one step at a 
time. 


Will the next Eldorado be found, not in South Afriea or 
Alaska, nor yet in Northeastern Siberia, but in the Republic 
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of Panama, to the west, and particularly to the east, of our 
anal zone? The question is answered in the affirmative by 
Mr. Joun R. Spears, who brings together from Spanish-Ameri- 
can records some remarkable evidence touching the deposits of 
gold that have been found at various periods, either in placers 
or in subsurface mines, scattered through the region stretching 
between Costa Rica and Colombia. Mr. Spears points out 
that the first discoverer of the American isthmus, Roprico 
pE Bastiwes, who, in 1500, struck the coast from the east- 
ward, procured so much gold from the natives that he re- 
turned home rich, and was rewarded by the king with a pen- 
sion for his discovery. Bastipes was followed by CotuMBus, 
who in his third voyage reached the isthmus from the west, 
and, wherever he touched, found the Indians wearing gold 
ornaments. CotumBus gave the region the name of Catilla 
del Oro—Golden Castille—and maintained a foothold on the 
Belen River until he lost many of his men and was threat- 
ened with starvation because of the increasing hostility of 
the natives. Soon afterwards another attempt was made to 
establish a settlement on the Belen by Dirco pe Nicussa, at 
the head of 800 men. Nicursa persisted until his force was 
reduced to seventy. In 135 a third colony was established 
there, but this also came to naught through famine, and 
from that day to this the coast in the neighborhood cf the 
Belen River has remained a wilderness. In the mean time an- 
other expedition, under Baxpoa, had crossed the isthmus and 
gazed on the Pacific, securing in their journey a considerable 
amount of gold. Other raids on the part of the Spaniards 
followed, and, at the end of 1511, the king’s share of the gold 
obtained in that year amounted, we learn, to 15,000 castel- 
lanos, or, say, $38,000. 

Mr. Spears goes on to say that for testimony to the existence 
of gold on the isthmus we are not restricted to the records of 
the early conquistadores. An account of the gold possessed 
by the natives of the western end of the isthmus in the days 
before the Spanish occupation is given in a paper read to the 
American Ethnological Society by Mr. J. K. Merritt on “ The 
Ancient Graveyards of Chiriqui.” It seems that in the au- 
tumn of 1858, two farmers, gathering a crop of corn from a 
farm about twenty-five miles from the capital of Chiriqui, 
found a golden image in an unearthed Indian grave. They at 
once began prospecting in neighboring graves, and secured 
a number of images weighing 130 pounds in the aggregate. 
A subsequent and more thorough exploration of the graves 
yielded gold to the amount of $50,000. There seems to be 
no doubt that if a railroad were built westward from Panama 
for a hundred miles, a region extraordinarily rich in gold- 
bearing reefs would be opened. It is, however, toward the 
eastern end of the Republic of Panama that the real “ E]l- 
dorado” may be looked for. For nearly 150 years mines that 
are believed by American engineers who have been permitted 
to traverse the region to be among the richest in the world have 
been lying unworked because of the implacable hostility of the 
Indians. No Spanish-American dares venture among them, 
but they are much less inimical to English-speaking people, 
and it is probable that they would tolerate the presence of 
American prospectors. 


The Massachusetts Senate makes it a condition of partici- 
pating fifty thousand dollars’ worth in Virginia’s Jamestown 
Exposition that the Exposition managers shall not counte- 
nance any discrimination against negroes at their show. 
Virginia, as is natural, is not pleased at this method of ac- 
cepting an invitation, especially as assurance was early given 
the Massachusetts Legislature that no such discrimination 
would be made. Massachusetts, which is good at showing 
how some things ought to be done, is equally good in showing 
how other things ought not to be done. But, after all, the 
action of the Massachusetts legislators probably made more 
people angry in Massachusetts than in Virginia. 





It has been the rule at Cornell University that members of 
the instructing staff should retire from active work at the age 
of seventy. The papers report that at a recent meeting of the 
Board of Trustees the retiring age was reduced to sixty-five, 
with a possibility of further reduction. There are two pos- 
sible explanations of this action. One is that the energies 
of the average instructor become so much impaired by the time 
























































































he is sixty-five that he is no longer fully up to his job. The 
other is that by the time the instructors reach sixty-five their 
accumulations of wisdom and erudition become so great as 
to make competition with them unfair to their colleagues. 
No doubt both of these reasons are in use at Cornell, one ap- 
plying to some cases, the other to others, or, perhaps, both to 
all cases, but from different points of view. Any arbitrary 
retiring rule shelves some professors too soon; but in the col- 
leges, as in the army and navy, experience has proved that 
such rules are desirable, provided there is provision for re- 
tiring pensions. 


No findings have been handed in at this writing in the case of 
Dr. A. S. Crapsey, of Rochester, a clergyman of the Episcopal 
Church who was tried for heresy at Batavia during the last 
week in April. Heresy trials being rare in these days, Dr. 
Crapsey’s case has excited very general public interest, and 
has been fully reported in the newspapers. It was charged 
that the accused had publicly disclosed his belief that the birth 
of Christ was not miraculous, and had uttered divers other 
opinions which were in conflict with those beliefs of the Epis- 
eopal Church to which, in his ordination vows, he had bound 
himself to adhere. Dr. Crapsry’s counsel were Congressman 
Perkins, of Rochester, and Mr. Eowarp M. Sneparp, of New 
York. Opposed to them were Mr. J. H. Sriness, formerly 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Rhode Island, and 
Lawyer Franxuin D. Locke, of Buffalo. The facts as to Dr. 
CRraPSEY’s opinions and utterances were not disputed, the argu- 
ment for the defence being that he was within his rights as an 
Episcopal clergyman in holding and uttering such opinions as 
he had disclosed, and that other clergymen (among them Dr. 
TemPLe, who became Primate of the Church of England) had 
held and published opinions quite as much entitled to be called 
heretical as those of Dr. Crapsry, but had either not been tried 
for heresy or had been acquitted. 


The remarkable feature of the trial has been the strong sup- 
port given to Dr. Crapsrty by eminent clergymen and laymen 
of his own Church. The case for weeks past has been pro- 
fusely discussed in the newspapers, especially by correspond- 
ents, and some of the letters written about it have been of 
great interest. Those who favored Dr. Crapsry’s views and 
those who opposed them have been heard from, but the senti- 
ment most generally and forcibly expressed, both in print and 
by word of mouth, is that heresy trials in the Protestant 
Churches are of no use, but quite the contrary, and should 
not be held. This opinion was widely shared both by those 
who agreed with Dr. Crapsey’s views, or with some of them, 
and by those who thought them deplorably erroneous, the senti- 
ment being that heresy trials could not settle matters of faith 
and doctrine; that if a minister of good repute was right in 
his variance from accepted views it was best to let him alone 
in the interest of truth, and that if he was wrong it was still 
best to let him alone and give him time to come, by further 
thought and study, to sounder opinions. To try to stop his 
mouth by disciplinary .methods did good—so it was held— 
neither to him nor to the Church. The standing and quality 
of the men who, on these grounds, defended Dr. Crapsry at 
his trial, or in the newspapers deplored the trial itself, have 
been very impressive, disclosing a strong sentiment in favor 
of the utmost freedom of speech and opinion in the Episco- 
pal Church, and the conviction that whatever opinion concern- 
ing the truths of religion is in the minds of modern scholars 
and other thoughtful men had better come out and be consid- 
ered on its merits than be suppressed by ecclesiastical au- 
thority. The question whether Dr. Crapsry’s views were true 
was not considered at the trial, the point there dwelt upon be- 
ing only whether they were consistent with the doctrines of 
his Church, 


On May 7 the President sent to Congress the report of the 
International Waterways Commission on the preservation of 
Niagara Falls. The commission finds, in brief, that it would 
be a sacrilege to destroy the scenic effects of Niagara Falls, 
and that the amount of water which can be diverted without 
injury to the Falls does not exceed 30,000 cubic feet per second 
on the Canadian side, 18,500 cubie feet per second on the 
American side, and 10,000 cubic feet per second for the Chi- 
cago Drainage Canal. To these amounts, therefore, the com- 
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mission recommends that the diversion of water shall be 
limited, by treaty or legislation, the Canadian section being of 
opinion that such an arrangement should be limited to a term 
of twenty-five years. 


There seems to be no doubt that the Kansas Democrats 
tried to defeat the renomination of Governor Hocu by the 
Republicans by circulating the charge that he got into some 
sort of a kissing scrape with a Kansas lady. The charge, so 
far as appears, has no serious substance to it whatever. It 
did not prevent the Republicans from renominating Governor 
Hocu by acclamation. Nevertheless, if we can believe the 
reports that come from Kansas, it is being used with industry 
to defeat Governor Hocn’s election, and is a vital issue in the 
campaign. The news excites disgust. What is the matter 
with the Kansas Democrats that they should have allowed 
themselves to be put in the ridiculous position of pressing 
such a charge against such a man as Hocn? The Governor 
can probably stand it, but the Kansas Democrats are making 
themselves the butt and Jaughing-stock of the country. It 
is just possible that they have not stooped to the level of 
vulgarity that the newspapers assign them. We hope they 
haven’t. What the newspapers print about kissing incidents 
and kissing issues is apt not to be true. We still hope that the 
Kansas Democrats are to some extent, at least, the victims 
of the cheap newspaper jokers. 


The Czar of Russia and Chancellor Day of Syracuse Uni- 
versity do not see eye to eye in their estimate of our Presi- 
dent. The Czar, on May 8, said to ex-Senator WasnHBpurRN: 
“T believe President Roosevett is a great man, and that the 
establishment of peace with Japan is in great part due to 
him.” On the same day the newspapers quoted Dr. Day as 
saying: “ There are two kinds of anarchism. The late prac- 
tices of our President are of the more dangerous of these two 
forms. . . . Anarchism in the White House is the most peril- 
ous anarchism that has ever threatened our country.” The 
“late practices ” which Dr. Day disapproves consist chiefly of 
the President’s action anent Mr. Garrietp’s charges against 
the Standard Oil Company. The Standard Oil people 
will hardly thank the Chancellor for his spirited onslaught 
in their defence. They have not been very fortunate in their 
clerical defenders. We guess the Czar, who has had experi- 
ence of anarchism, and probably knows it when he sees it, 
will be considerably surprised when he reads Chancellor Day’s 
assertion that it prevails in the White House in its most 
dangerous form. Tut! tut! Dr. Day. All the President de- 
sires is that the laws shall be enforced. Most of Mr. Gar- 
FIELD’s charges are disputed. If they cannot be proved to be 
true they will fall to the ground. If they are true it is the 
duty of the administration to press them, and there is noth- 
ing anarchistic about the performance of such a duty. 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke was chairman of a committee ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
to prepare a Book of Common Worship for the use of such 
Presbyterians as liked it. The book is ready, and is praised 
as a credit to the committee. Not all the Presbyterians will 
like it. To some of them, whose preferences are shaped by 
old-time standards, a prayer-book will seem to smack of “ prel- 
acy” and other things against which Presbyterians have 
historical prejudices. So the book is not to be forced on any 
worshipper, and is issued “For Voluntary Use in the 
Churches.” It appears that the marriage service in the new 
book omits the word “ obey,” and omits also all reference to 
the “worldly goods” with which the “M” and “N” of the 
Episcopal prayer-book endow one another. The latter omission 
is, possibly, a concession to the statutes of most of the States, 
which provide that a married woman shall keep what she has. 
“ Obey ” in the service went out of date about the time of the 
enactment of the same statutes. 

“ Just for old Times’ sake, Mr. Astor, eh?” was the com- 
ment of the Indianapolis News on Mr. W. W. Asrtor’s gift 
of $100,000 to San Francisco. It took an earthquake to get a 
move on Mr. Astor’s congenital sympathies, but, after all, they 
were there. His gift has started speculation as to what might 
be observed if a sample of his blood were put under the micro- 
scope. There seem to be American specks in it still. 
















































The Senate’s Agreement on a Rate-making Bill 


As we go to press it seems certain that the Republican Sena- 
tors, with possibly one or two exceptions, will combine to pass 
the HepBuRN-TILLMAN rate-making bill, with an amendment, at- 
tributed to Senator ALLISON, expressly conferring upon United 
States circuit courts, sitting as courts of equity, the broadest 
possible power to review rates or orders made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The amendment grants all that the so- 
called conservative Republicans, of whom Senator ALpRICH is 
usually regarded as the leader, have demanded, yet. it will also 
be accepted by almost all, if not quite all, of the more radical 
Republicans, who, headed by Senator DoLiiver, have tried to 
narrow the powers of judicial review, especially the power of 
suspending by an injunction the operation of the Commission’s 
rate pending final adjudication of its constitutionality or rea- 
sonableness. What some of the Democrats describe as the sur- 
render of the radical Republicans is due partly to the convincing 
speeches of Senator Knox, Senator Spooner, and Senator For- 
AKER, but mainly, no doubt, to President RoosEveLt’s declaration 
that the ALLISON amendment meets with his cordial approval. 
Mr. ROOSEVELT’s approval is based on the conviction, repeatedly 
expressed in the columns of this paper, that the amendment is 
merely declaratory of an indisputable fact, the fact, namely, that 
under the Constitution the United States circuit courts cannot be 
deprived by an act of Congress of the widest powers of judicial 
review, including, of course, the right to issue injunctions. We 
have always held that a statutory affirmation of those powers is 
superfluous, and that any attempt on the part of Congress to 
withhold or limit them would be frustrated by the United States 
Supreme Court. We may be asked, If the ALLISON amendment is 
superfluous, why enact it? We answer that it will avert popular 
clamor for useless litigation, and that the dignity of Congress 
requires it not to pass statutes doomed to be branded as uncon- 
stitutional by the highest Federal tribunal. There ought to be 
sufficiently good constitutional lawyers in both Houses of Con- 
gress, and they ought to possess sufficient influence over their col- 
leagues to avert such a stigma. Every time an act of Congress 
is thrown out as being incompatible with our fundamental or- 
ganic law, the popular respect for the Federal legislature is 
impaired. This obvious truth seems to have been overlooked more 
than once of late in the House of Representatives, where the 
duty of considering constitutional objections to a bill has been 
relegated to the Senate. Whether the HEPBURN measure in its 
original form was unconstitutional is disputed, but, had it re- 
ceived the amendments which, at one time, it looked as if Senator 
TILLMAN, assisted by Senator Dottiver, might be able to attach 
to it, there is but little doubt that it would have been adjudged 
null and void by the United States Supreme Court. 

Just what action will be taken by the Democratic Senators 
with reference to this interesting bill is not yet known. Should 
they, with the view of planting themselves on what is supposed to 
be the popular side of the controversy, agree, with a close ap- 
proach to unanimity, to oppose the ALLISON amendment, they 
would place themselves in the false position of advocating in- 
terference with the right of a Federal court to issue injunctions, 
an interference which some of the most eminent lawyers in their 
own ranks have denounced as unconstitutional. A great political 
party cannot afford to take such a position with a general elec- 
tion impending and the choice of a President less than two and 
a half years away. We opine, therefore, that a good many, and 
probably a majority, of the Democratic Senators will accept the 
HeEPBURN-TILLMAN bill as finally amended, and thus take the 
railway rate-making issue out of politics. This, of course, would 
not have been the case had the Democrats, assisted by a radical 
minority of Republicans, succeeded in passing the Lone amend- 
ment providing for a limited review of an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or the BACON and OVERMAN amendment 
relating to the suspension by injunction of the Commission’s 
orders, or any of the various contrivances proposed with the aim 
of securing summary action untrammelled by the intervention 
of a court. 

That the ALLIson amendment to the HepsurN-TILLMAN Dill, 
backed, as it will be, by an almost unanimous vote of the Repub- 
lican Senators and by President ROOSEVELT’s earnest commen- 
dation, will be acceptable to the House of Representatives, we 
have no doubt whatever. It follows that a measure intended to 
give the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to annul 
any rate made by an interstate railway, and substitute therefor 
a rate made by itself, will presently become a law. We predict 
that those who underrate the importance of this innovation will 
soon discover their mistake. It is an enormous power which will 
be lodged in the Commission, and, manifestly, it remains for the 
United States Supreme Court to determine whether the exercise 
of such a power is not an encroachment on the functions reserved 
by our Federal organic law to the executive, the legislative, and 
the judicial departments of our government respectively. If the 
constitutionality of the act be upheld by the highest Federal 
tribunal, we expect to see interstate railways hesitate a long time 
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before challenging a rate made by the Commission, and we deem 
it likely that they will strive to avert appeals to the Commission 
by exercising the utmost vigilance and self-restraint as to their 
own regulations with regard to rates. 

It cannot be denied that, at the end of the prolonged discussion 
of the legality or propriety of entrusting to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the power of making rates for railway trans- 
portation—a discussion which has stretched over two Congresses 
—the mass of intelligent Americans feel an increased respect for 
the Federal Senate and a diminished respect for the House of 
Representatives. In the Fifty-eighth Congress, the popular 
branch of the national legislature, after a debate, the length of 
which was by no means commensurate with the importance of the 
subject, passed the Escu-ToWNSEND Dill by a nearly unanimous 
vote. When the measure was held up in the Senate, that body 
was unreasonably exposed to a great deal of objurgation in cer- 
tain quarters, although it was notorious that the constitution- 
ality, or even the expediency, of the project had not yet been 
subjected to adequate investigation. Such an investigation was 
begun by a committee of the Senate during the summer of 1905, 
and has been carried on through the greater part of the first ses- 
sion of the Fifty-ninth Congress. It looked at one time as if the 
Republican Senators would be split irremediably upon the ques- 
tion, a division which would have clouded seriously the prospects 
of their party in next November’s election. Nor is there much 
doubt that, if all the Democratic Senators could have brought 
themselves early in the session to combine with the Republican 
minority, the Hepsurn bill might have been passed in the form 
which it bore when it left the House of Representatives. It 
turned out, however, that Democratic Senators themselves were 
by no means agreed about the constitutional right of Congress to 
curtail the powers of judicial review exercised by Federal courts 
of equity. The chance of an agreement on their part grew smaller 
as the debate proceeded, some of the more eminent lawyers on the 
Democratic side showing themselves every bit as conservative 
as their Republican colleagues. The spectacle convinced fair- 
minded onlookers that there must be some solid foundation for 
the constitutional objections to the HrepsurN measure in its 
original form. It is equally plain that President ROOSEVELT, as 
the discussion went on, became personally persuaded that the 
opposition to the bill was based not only on political or inter- 
ested but also on conscientious grounds. When we see, in fine, 
what has been accomplished for public enlightenment, we must 
acknowledge that Senators deserve the gratitude of their fellow 
citizens for insisting upon proceeding with extreme deliberation in 
a matter of tremendous moment. 

We have taken for granted that the ALLISON amendment. will 
be ratified in the House of Representatives without much, if any, 
delay. We are not so sure about the promptness of its acceptance 
of the CULBERSON amendment, which the Senate adopted on May 
7. Senator Foraker had proposed to amend the HEPBURN-TILL- 
MAN bill by inserting a. provision prohibiting the granting of 
rebates, passes, drawbacks, or special rates to passengers on rail- 
ways, and also prohibiting discriminations in the way of ac- 
commodations where equal rates are paid. To the latter part of 
this proposed amendment objections were offered by several South- 
ern Senators on the ground that if it became a law it might pre- 
vent the relegation of colored persons to separate cars on Southern 
railways. The Senate finally adopted a substitute for the ForaKEer 
amendment, which was presented by Mr. CuLpBerson, of Texas. 
The substitute provides that no common carrier engaged in inter- 
state commerce shall, directly or indirectly, give a free ticket, 
free pass, or free transportation to any person except the officers, 
agents, employees, and attorneys exclusively occupied in the service 
of the carrier issuing the same, or to ministers of religion, or in- 
mates of hospitals or charitable institutions. Any carrier vio- 
lating this provision is to be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and must pay the United States for each offence a penalty of 
not less than one hundred dollars, nor more than two thousand 
dollars. We may confidently assume that if the CULBERSON 
amendment is sanctioned by the House of Representatives it will 
effectually prevent hereafter the issuance of free passes or the 
granting of free transportation over the tracks of a given rail- 
way to the private cars of officers of other railroad companies. 





Learning and Public Men 


Wirnovrt regard to any particular Presidential candidate, it is 
high time that the country should begin to appreciate learning 
as a valuable possession of its public men. Many of those who 
discuss the suggestion of Wooprow Witson’s candidacy say that 
the nomination would be excellent, but that Mr. Witson is not 
available because he has not been engaged in practical politics. 
The truth is that the happiness and fortunes of the country 
would be greatly enhanced if we could introduce into its govern- 
ment a few idealists, thereby replacing an equal number of prac- 
tical men. Whatever troubles we are having with our govern- 











































































ments, national and State, are owing to the mistakes and the 
blunders of practical men, that is, men whose idea of politics is 
to work a machine for the benefit of those who give the directions 
to those who turn the crank. Most of our disastrous experiments 
in government, and especially in lawmaking, might have been 
avoided if we had been willing to be guided by the universal ex- 
perience of other peoples and of earlier times. A knowledge of 
the political history of the world embraces a knowledge of facts 
and their consequences, which ought to be had by every one who 
is undertaking the tasks of government. It is a knowledge which, 
to statesmen of the older countries, and to the statesmen of our 
own country, to all but those practical politicians who are blinded 
by the glamour of practical manipulation of basic political ma- 
chinery, has always seemed to be essential to the proper conduct 
of government. It was in an eminent degree the mental furniture 
of those who framed the Constitution of the United States. With- 
out it, the Constitution would not have been the simple, dignified, 
sufficient instrument it is; more likely it would have contained 
some of the patent nostrums which disgrace and enfeeble some 
of our modern constitutions. 

It is the misfortune of the country that the practical politician 
has been powerful enough and influential enough to deprive the 
nation of the services of the men of “light and leading,’ whose 
learning has especially fitted them to be advisers, legislators, and 
executive officers of the republic. To say, at this day, and in 
view of our political conditions, that a man learned in the art 
of government, in the law and custom of the Constitution, is im- 
practical because of his learning, and therefore unfit for the 
service of the republic, is, in effect, to assert that the republic 
cannot enjoy the services of its own superior men. The comments 
which come to the WEEKLY on this interesting topic indicate the 
great need of thought on a condition which, in the last analysis, 
results from the thoughtless acceptance of the untruth that su- 
perior men intellectually are unfitted for the service of democracy 
by very reason of their superiority. The mere presentation of this 
logical consequence of much of the comment that reaches us ought 
to open the eyes of those who have made it. It is, indeed, made to 
the harm of the country. It is insistence upon a theory that the 
highest honors of the government must be denied to those who 
will wear them most reverently, and that the most important 
services must be performed by men who, to say the least, do not 
walk upon the higher ranges of our citizenship. 

There is one word more to be said upon the availability of 
Wooprow WILson, or of any man who, like him, has not engaged 
in the struggles of politics, has not contended for office in his own 
behalf, but who has studied and mastered the principles of our 
government, who has felt their spirit, and who has inspired hun- 
dreds of the youth of the country with his teachings and writings. 
The men who ordinarily nominate candidates may doubt the avail- 
ability of such a scholar in statecraft, but the people will not be 
moved by the considerations which act upon the minds of the 
slate-makers. The Milwaukee Sentinel is a loyal Republican pa- 
per. Speaking with a knowledge of practical politics, not always 
possessed by the practical politicians, but which is illustrated 
by more than one episode in the history of the country, it points 
out the high spirit of the people. It says that “were it a matter 
of referendum to the party rank and file,” the candidacy of one 
who has little but his availability to justify the naming of him 
“would hardly stand one chance in a thousand against that 
sterling and representative American, the president. of Princeton 
University.” The politicians who make slates, and those who 
believe in their omnipotence, misjudge the intelligence and virtue 
of the American people. Moreover, they forget facts, momentous 
facts, of not remote date. They forget that more than once the 
people have forced. the slate-makers to nominate whom the people 
would; and whom. they would not have named. They forget, too, 
that the people have more than once broken slates, and that 
nothing is so untrue in this country as the statement that a 
man is unavailable because party politicians say that he is. 
The Democratic party must convince the people, not the party’s 
managers. 





Expert Advice for Policy-holders 


OnE of the police magistrates in New York has lately inter- 
ested himself in giving advice to impecunious holders of life- 
insurance policies as to the value of the policies they hold. His 
advice to one old woman being reported in the newspapers, several 
other cases were brought to him for consideration. 

Is there not in this incident a suggestion for a new profession, 
or a new branch of practice in some existing profession? It 
often happens—very often, indeed, in these times—that holders 
of life-insurance policies are much at sea as to the value of the 
policies they hold, and as to their rights and privileges under 
such policies. To whom should they go for counsel in such cases? 
On whom can they rely to tell them, for example, what is the rea- 
sonable cash value of a policy on which they have made certain 
payments? If they go to the agent who sold them their policy, 
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or to the company that issued it, they may naturally feel that 
they ask advice from the party whose interest is opposed to their 
own, and who wil! not advise them to his own disadvantage. If they 
go to the agent of a rival insurance company they come up 
against an interest hostile to that of the concern which has in- 
sured them. So it happens, as a rule, that all the available life- 
insurance experts are somewhat disqualified by their interest in 
one company or another to be advisers to policy-holders in general. 

Is there not a chance for qualified persons of proper character 
to make a living for themselves and do a useful public service by 
setting up as expert advisers to holders of life-insurance policies? 
Policy-holders, as a rule, know nothing about life-insurance except 
what they can remember of what was told them by the agent who 
sold them their policy. Of life-insurance laws, and the protection 
they give them, they are usually ignorant. Whether they are 
paying more than they should, and whether their policy is the 
best obtainable, they do not know. Now and then they have 
doubts about these matters, and many of them would pay, we sus- 
pect, a moderate fee to a trustworthy expert to read their policies 
and tell them exactly where they stand. 





Personal and Pertinent 


THE earthquake and fire were somewhat hard on San Francisco, 
but they were the making of the reorganized Red Cross. 

Secretary SHAw’s Presidential boom started in Missouri, but it 
looks as though Towa would furnish the terminal facilities for it. 


Mr. CarneciE talks and behaves as though he did not expect 
to take his fortune with him when he leaves. A very unusual 
case. : 

This rejoicing over the triumphs of American athletes im the 
Olympian games will be halted when they begin furnishing testi- 
monials to the breakfast-food manufacturers. 


“A pretty piece of property midway between beer and Babel,” 
is Dowte’s description of Zion City, leaving Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago to decide which shall be first to resent the imputation. 

“T do not want to talk to a reporter. I never want to see 
one,” says JEFF DAvis, United States Senator-elect from Arkansas. 
There are others who feel the same way about it, and for somewhat 
similar reasons. 


HaArPer’s WEEKLY asks: “Who among us has the most fun 
these days?” We do not know his name, but we saw him yester- 
day sitting on the bank of the river with a long pole in his hand.— 
Dayton (Ohio) News. 

Newspapers have been showering compliments on the Seventh 
Regiment because it stood through a rain-storm in New York 
recently without flinching. Probably the members have seen 
service in Wall Street. 

An attempt is being made to manufacture political capital 
from the fact that W. A. Harris, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor of Kansas, served in the Confederate army. When the 
campaign really gets warm, some one will doubtless cite the fact 
that he has served in the United States Senate also. 


Senator W. A. CrLarkK, of Montana and Fifth Avenue, has de- 
cided to retire from official life at the close of his present term. 
The announcement will be regretted in some circles, but the mem- 
bers of the Montana Legislature will be certain to look for a return 
of the old days when $1000 bills persisted in blowing into hotel 
rooms every time a transom was left open. 


“M. James Hype,” says the Paris Figaro, “the exceedingly 
rich American who appertains to the most high society of New 
York, comes from commanding at Paris a carriage electric. It is 
to the French industry that M. JAmes Hype is addressed him- 
self for to have the most comfortable, the most commodious, and 
the most elegant of the vehicles of the city.” 


Under date of May 1, “ A Well-wisher ” has communicated to the 
WEEKLY the following fervent thoughts: 

Strs,—There is perhaps every reason why an American journalist 
and writer should use modern, nervous, and elastic English, and 
turn away from the dignified prose which distinguishes the London 
Spectator, for instance; but when the editorial column of your 
paper, anent the terrible San Francisco earthquake, begins with the 
following sentence, it is time to protest: 

“Man is more than things; greater, far greater, than all his 
works. San Francisco has lost most of her things, but she has 
got her men left.” 

Is this sort of choppy, ugly, uneducated prose to be tolerated 
in so well known a paper? I hope not; and I hope that HarpEr’s 
WEEKLY will realize its literary responsibility, and not help break 
down, what is being broken down only too fast enough, the defences 
of good American writing. 

What will our correspondent say to the suggestion that a choppy, 
ugly, undignified earthquake deserves no better prose than that 
which he complains of? 
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Oaktanp, Car.. April 30. 1906 
ROM the Contra Costa Hills I saw a fiery cloud, miles high, 
rising over San Francisco. Eight miles away men were 
fighting one of the greatest fires of history without water. 
At the end of the first day word came that the powder-sup- 
ply was exhausted; later a supply was obtained somehow, 
and for three days thereafter the sullen roar of the blasts went on 
unceasingly. It was a fine thing to hear: it stirred one’s blood, 
filled one with a sense of the indomitable resources that did not 
flinch in the face of the most fearful odds. Along the bay, San 
Francisco lay like a huge giant in a purgatory of flames,—a giant 
tormented, yet still unconquered. Above the roar and crackle rose 
his great voice, the grow! and thunder of the blasts. And now 
that the smoke pall has lifted from San Francisco one may observe 
ruin so vast and complete that the mind registers only an impres- 
sion of the commonplace. It is too immense, too comprehensive, 
to be appreciated until, after hours of wandering amid calcined 
brick-piles, one returns to the flowers and gardens of Oakland 
across the bay. These seem strange, unfamiliar; and so, by nega- 
tion, appreciation is gained of the great lime-kiln that was once a 
superb city. Overlooking it from an eminence, the streets may be 
traced only by long brick-piles that cross blackened and tottering 
walls. Closer inspection shows that in this fire stone actually 
burned like coal: bricks were calcined, and cobblestones burned in 
places to sand and dust. 

For duration, intensity, area, destruction, the San Francisco fire 
is one of the greatest in history: yet, when that is said, but half 
has been told. The qualities it called forth--dogged courage, 
tenacity of purpose, cheerfulness, sympathy, hope—equal its stu- 
pendous proportions as a ‘tragedy. History records no superior 
instance of a stricken people rising superior to a calamitous ocea- 
sion. To earthquake and fire the Californian turned and _ still 


turns cheerful visage. Though, in these days, millionaires have be- 
come paupers and business men bankrupt, one sees scarcely a sober 
face upon the street. For the buoyancy is general, or becomes 
sympathetic sobriety only when the wearer comes in contact with 
some mourner. Of these, of course, there are many, and _ besides 
those who perished by earthquake or fire are those who died of 
wounds or exposure. The saddest cases of all were those poor 
women who died while bringing children into the world. The 
second night of the fire twenty-three babies were born on the grass 
of Golden Gate Park. Eleven other unfortunate women _ bore 
children out in the Berkeley hills. And of these mothers nine are 
said to have died. For this, no one'is to blame: it was inevitable 
to the situation. Almost equally sad is the case of children who 
have been separated from parents by death or confusion. Under 
any circumstances, of course, sympathy naturally flows to the 
orphan, but how much more is it needed when the bereavement 
comes in such terrible form! What could be more awful than the 
thought of a helpless child wandering without help or guidance 
through the perilous streets of a wrecked city! In all of Oakland’s 
many relief camps these may be found, and to-day they are being 
gathered together by the Salvation Army and taken to Beulah 
Park. Besides such inevitable suffering the situation developed a 
tragic side. Always when calamity interferes with established 
order, the beast crops out in man, and that San Francisco escaped 
rapine, incendiarism, assault, and robbery is due to the inflexible 
administration of martial law. Not only were looters shot on sight, 
but all others who persisted in defying authority or in any way 
molested the peace of the people. The following case is a typical 
example: Out towards North Beach a refugee camp was situated at 
the foot of some cliffs, which fact suggested to some Barbary Coast 
hoodlums the amiable sport of rolling rocks down upon the women 
and children gathered there. Warned by the sentry on duty, one 
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How San-Franciscans obtained Water for Drinking and Cooking—from the Public Works Watering-carts 
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Where the City’s Homeless found Refuge in Tents distributed by Brigadier-General Greely, in Military Command in San Francisco 
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The Lawns of the Park affording Haven for Thousands. Some of the Open-air Ovens used can be seen on the Curb 


TEMPORARY “HOMESITES” IN GOLDEN GATE PARK FOR THOUSANDS 
OF REFUGEES FROM THE DESOLATED CITY 
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The word kad hardly passed his lips be- 
There was no more rock- 


man dared him to fire. 
fore a bullet took him through the heart. 
rolling. 

The soldiers, nevertheless, knew how to be kind. They shared 
their rations with starving men and gave up their tents to 
women and children. They stood between the people and would-be 
extortionists, confiscating the stocks of merchants who unduly 
raised prices. An instance of this was related to me by an eye- 
witness. In one of the relief camps a sergeant heard an aged 
woman say that she had been asked seyenty-five cents for a loaf 
of bread that morning. ‘“ What!” he exclaimed; and-upon her. re- 
peating her statement he marched a squad of men to the store she 
showed him, and began to distribute the stock among the crowd. 

“ But these are my things!” the grocer protested. 

“You charged this woman seventy-five cents for a loaf of bread,” 
the sergeant answered. 

“ But I can charge what I like,” the grocer protested; “ get out 
of my store!” ; 

Without answering, the sergeant went on distributing the stores, 
until the angry man laid a hand on his shoulder, then he turned. 

“Do you think we are joking?” he asked. Then, turning to his 
men, he said, * Take him out.” 
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clad very much as a tailored youth regards a hand-me-down. Then 
there was the dignified gentleman of my acquaintance who put 
sleeve-links into clean cuffs, shaved, washed, and packed a suit- 
case before emerging upon the street. But not until he had walked 
a block down Market Street did he discover his utter lack of 
trousers. On Nob Hill, the city’s aristocratic section, two well- 
known society women were observed dragging a trunk between 
them; and surely panic is a great leveler, for just then a man with 
a vegetable-cart came along, offered his conveyance, and drove off 
with a star of fashion on either side of him. 

After the fire had burned itself out, the humor evolved into a 
sort of grim practical joking. Soldiers and police pressed every 
man they could lay hands on into service for clearing the streets 
of bricks, wherefore many a sight-seer who had obtained a pass 
to cross the bay and see the sights remained to heave brick. One 
police sergeant remarked, with a grin, “ I’ve got a bank president, 
a traffic manager of the Southern Pacific Railway, and a Chief of 
Police all in the gang. They didn’t like it at first,’ he added, 
tapping his boot with the muzzle of a long pistol, “ but now they’re 
doing fine.” * Then there was an Englishman, in immaculate travel- 
ling suit, parading ferryward with a suit-case. “ But I can’t 
heave bricks,” he answered when impressed; but he did—five hours 
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A Part of San Francisco’s 


They shot him against the walls of his own store. 

It is creditable to human nature, however, to know that cases of 
extortion were the exception. On the second day of the fire, I 
myself made a tour of the Oakland groceries and found only one 
man who evinced a disposition to advance prices. If there were 
others, they were deterred by an editorial published in the Oakland 
Tribune that very morning. “ Cursed be he,” finished the indignant 
editor, “ who at this juncture tries to trade on the necessities of 
his fellows.” It is lamentable that such a warning should have 
been necessary; yet when one contemplates the violence, suffering, 
and bloodshed which have attended similar catastrophes in the 
past, when one remembers that under such circumstances wrong- 
doing is the rule instead of the exception, the conclusion is forced 
upon one that man has progressed far in humanity. 

Concerning the pervading cheerfulness of which I have been 
speaking, no report of the situation would be complete without 
some mention of its humorous aspects. For instance—the young 
man whose modesty overcame his fear of death. Running out into 
the street at the first shock, he observed two young women of his 
acquaintance leaning out of a window, and was so afflicted with a 
sudden sense of his pajamas that he dashed back into the build- 
ing. Now closer observation or less scrupulous modesty would have 
shown him the folly of his act, for he was clad in the very latest 
fashion. Indeed, men in pajamas impressed others more lightly 
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vast * Bread-line” awaiting the Distribution, under Arms, of Food and Drink 


with that gang and five with. another which caught him further 
down the street. 

Yet on the whole such things were accepted philosophically, and 
cut of the tangle and trouble were born innumerable acts of sym- 
pathetic kindness, Late this morning I met a printer who, until 
then, had had steady employment. ‘‘Chucked my job,” was his 
answer to my question; “do you think I’d hang on to it while 
hundreds of married men are hunting for work?” At an Oakland 
restaurant a similar case occurred. A man applied for work, and, 
when the proprietor refused, he said, “I must have it, for I have 
a wife and children to support.” Unwillingly enough, the pro- 
prietor repeated that he could not employ any more men, where- 
upon a waiter who was passing set down his tray of dishes, whipped 
off his apron and handed it to the applicant. 

“ T have nobody but myself to look after,” he said; “take ny job.” 

These are but two instances from among thousands that might 
be cited, which go to show the quality of the public spirit. While 
the fire was yet burning, plans were being evolved for the building 
of a greater city. “ Going to rebuild?” one hears constantly in the 
ferry, trains, and cars; and always comes the ready answer: 
“ Sure—just as soon as the ashes are cold.” A man was treated for 
burned hands at a local hospital because he could not wait for the 
bricks to cool. Cheerfully, bravely, San-Franciscans are facing their 
problem, and their attitude may be summed up in the answer given 
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One of San Francisco’s Emergency Restaurants—a hastily erected Relief Station for the Distribution of Rations 


me by a man this morning. He is 106 years old, and when, meeting 
him on the street, L put the question, * Well, Captain, did you ‘save 
anything?” he answered: “ Only what [ stand in. I’ve got to begin 
all over again.” Yet it must not be imagined that there is any- 
thing flippant in this attitude. The men who laugh and joke do so 
with a full knowledge of the gravity of the situation. This morn- 
ing, Secretary Metcalf placed the property loss at $500,000,000, 
and the jokers are the men who suffered the loss. Another mis- 
understanding should be avoided. The money reported subscribed 
is said to be sufficient to tide San Francisco over-her crisis... This is 
not the case. Of the three millions and a half that Congress appro- 
priated, all but three hundred thousand is already spent. Indeed, 


that is all of the appropriation which the relief committee of San 
Francisco has seen, the bulk of the appropriation having been spent 
by-the War Department for provisions and supplies. The Rocke- 
feller gift of $200,000 ‘was handled entirely by the Standard Oil 
agents; and this morning Mr. Phelan, Chairman of the Central 
Relief Committee, stated that many of the other subscriptions had 
not been, paid. At the time of writing, the committee has only 
$600,000 to its credit, and most of this sum is preempted by debts 
already incurred. It should be distinctly realized that the business 
part of San Francisco has been swept from the face of the earth; 
that months must elapse before paralyzed business is reestablished, 
lines of trade reopened, and the great mass of laborers reemployed. 
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The’ Return to San Francisco—Persons with Friends or Interests in the stricken City seeking Passes at Oakland’s City Hall 






















Six months is a low estimate for the length of time during which 
a quarter of a million of homeless and houseless people will require 
assistance; it would be safer to say that a year will pass before all 
are reabsorbed into industry. At this juncture, therefore, it be- 
hooves every American to bestir himself for the benefit of San 
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good work. If this be rightly done, ihe San Francisco conflagration 
will be remembered not so much for its enormous losses of life 
and property, its vast areas of destruction, but rather beeause it 
furnished the world with proof that, in our time, “ brotherhood of 
man” was not an empty phrase. The lesson it teaches is not that 
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A temporary Home in Golden Gate Park—this Family saved at least the Parrot and the Dog 


Francisco, which in the past has herself so often extended a helping 
hand to those in affliction. It would be dastardly to allow actual 
want to touch men and women who are facing bitter calamity with 
so brave a front. Surely this will not be. It may safely be pre- 
dicted that, once the facts of the case are clearly known, a generous 
response will meet all needs; so let there be no slackening in the 


such and such a style of building is earthquake or fire-proof, but 
that no calamity can exceed or quench the courage of man. 
Israelites of old were led to brighter and more beautiful lands by 
the clouds of smoke by day and the pillar of fire by night, so San 
Francisco’s mounting flames were a landmark on the road to a 
greater humanity. 


As the 











HIS HANDS 


By Wilbur D. Nesbit 




















ERROR that stalketh in the night 
' _Freighting the souls of men with fright, 
Mocking man’s puny walls with might; 


Pitiless, heartless, aimless rush 
Out of the Iulling, dreamless hush, 
Flaming with fear in the dawning’s blush! 


Hovel and palace, hut and hall, 
Pillar and portal, gate and wall, 
Flung in a mad wreck, one and all! 


Aye, then we sigh of the chastening rod 
That has made the land as a shattered clod— 
We murmur: “It came from the hand of God.” 


Listen! From homeland and overseas 
A wonderful song is upon the breeze— 


The chant of the swelling sympathies. 


Listen, and look; from the chest, and bin, 
Come the gold and stores that were held within— 
And the folk of the world are to-day akin! 


Ah, gentle mercy encompasseth 
The peoples who harken with quick-caught breath 
The saddening tale of the city’s death. 


Look! For these, in the alien lands, 
In the hidden hills, on the spray-swept sands— 
These hands of help—they are God’s Own Hands! 
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showing the Automobile ‘‘Cavalry” ready to start for any Service 
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The Automobile Mail Service in Operation, under Guard An Automobile Patrol to insure Order in the Camps 


‘ A CITY UNDER MARTIAL LAW—PHASES OF THE MILITARY CONTROL 
OF SAN FRANCISCO WHICH BROUGHT ORDER OUT OF CHAOS 
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THE LONG DAY 


THE EIGHTEENTH OF APRIL IN SAN FRANCISCO 
By Cecil Chard 








It is catraordinary how cheerfully ae are all accepting the inevitable. 


Millionaires, shop-girls, day-laborers, Chinamen— 


we stand and receive rations, For the time being, we are a city of beggars, but food is plentiful, and now we are able to procure 


drinking water.’—From the author's letter 


MORNING 


E had been to the opera the night before to hear Caruso 

and Fremstad in “ Carmen.” The audience was a bril- 

liant one, the Grand Opera-house crowded to the roof. 

We saw familiar faces everywhere and smiled in greet- 

ing, with the careless assurance of seeing them all again, 
on the morrow, perhaps. After the opera, we went to the Palm 
Garden of the Palace Hotel, and lingered over our ices, comparing 
Fremstad to Calvé, with the deep earnestness which we waste upon 
immaterial things. Then we strolled homeward through the silent 
streets, commenting on the quiet, starlit beauty of the night, and 
finally we dropped to sleep with the haunting measures of Bizet’s 
musie in our ears... . 

. . There was no beginning to the tragedy. Peaceful slumber 
was exchanged, by a process too swift for thought, for chaos. One 
instant of rigid suspense, the struggle of a dreamer in the grip of 
a horrible nightmare, and then a leap to consciousness, the fierce 
realization of danger. A thunderous roar is in the ears, so deafen- 
ing that it is hard to distinguish the crash of furniture, the fall of 
pictures from the wall; there is a sickening duration of motion, 
walls, floor, ceiling rock and sway. Everything that a moment 
before had been inert and motionless is suddenly possessed with 
hideous life. Books are flung forward from the shelves, plaster 
fills the air, the chandeliers twist and drop, a piano moves across 
a wide space with a jangle of notes. In every familiar object is the 
threat of death. Fear is the only sensation left in a universe 
that reels and shakes like a storm-tossed vessel. And escape to 
the street seems for a moment beyond the wildest hope! Over 
fallen furniture we go, bare feet cut by splintered glass, hammering 





at doors that resist, to the rooms from which the best beloved must 
be dragged, half fainting or paralyzed with fright—and down, 
down, out of the house. 

To gain the street is only to encounter new perils. Here, too, 
instantaneous terror springs to life. A dreadful grimace controls 
the familiar face of the little world we know. Safety is nowhere! 
It is raining bricks and chimneys, the towers of St. Dominic’s are 
swaying against the high blue of the sky. The next instant the 
air is thick with dust and flying fragments. We seize each other 
and run, blindly, madly, but the ground under our feet rises up, 
the great paving blocks sink—a little low building to which we 
would go for shelter slides back a foot. Three blocks away, up the 
steep hills, is a public park, and here at last we pause and take 
refuge, a crowd of panic-stricken, breathless, speechless people. 
We wait a few moments in unspeakable dread for what. may come 
next. Renewed shocks send us higher up, and at last we relax and 
stand trembling in the chill morning air. 

As in all instances, even of terrible tragedy, the moment is not 
without its humor, grotesque and grim. People have sprung from 
their beds, they have seized anything in their wild flight; they 
stand in excited groups as unconscious as children of their re- 
markable appearance. One woman has had the sleeve of her night- 
dress torn from the shoulder, her feet are bare, she describes her 
experiences to a group of men. She is quite evidently a woman of 
refinement, her gestures are quiet, her voice sweet, she is quite 
self-possessed. We stand close together, a group of absolute 
strangers, and smile at each other in attempted courage, with stiff 
lips. The world stands still again, all that is left of that familiar 
world, but all sense of security is gone. 

From the high hill on which we stand we can see the splendid 
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Household Goods left in Confusion at the Ferry Terminal, foot of Market Street, the main Gateway from the devastated City 
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Where Scores found temporary Shelter in Jefferson Park 























Golden Gate Park’s new Citizens drawing their daily Rations 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN SHOULDER TO SHOULDER 
IN SAN FRANCISCO’S TENT-CITIES 
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city stretching to the foothills, and we try to reassure ourselves, 
but sick despair grips us. The sky is dun-colored, and through 
a pall of smoke and dust the sun burns red. 

The city looks like a besieged town, shattered by shot and shell. 
Is that the dome of the City Hall we see, hanging like a bird- 
cage high over fallen walls?) What has happened to that row of 
houses one street below us? Their brick foundations are cracked 
in every direction, the empty window frames lean crookedly against 
beams that have snapped off short. Here a reof has fallen in, 
there the side of a house hangs into the street; a flight of granite 
steps stands far out into the sidewalk, the door to which they once 
led has sunk five feet below. The spaces between the houses is a 
tangle of twisted wires, of tipsy telegraph poles. 

And what a strange light is everywhere—sunlight through a yel- 
low haze, a heavy mist! And—below us—ts it mist or steam that 
rises thick and curiously dark, as from a huge cauldron! Now the 
sun is obscured, the distance is blotted out, and the black mist 
moves, rises—something leaps up, shines like a sword-blade. From 
some one in our little crowd comes one word in an awed whisper: 
~ Fire!” 


NOON 


The morning has gone, somehow the interminable hours have 
dragged away. The air is stifling, the heat intense, but, mercifully, 
there is no wind. At the merest breath of air we shudder and 
turn our eyes to the curtain of smoke that hangs across the sky 
and hides from us the extent of our misfortune. Nevertheless, 
realization of the magnitude of the disaster deepens from hour to 
hour. We know that the fire rages in twenty places, that men are 
fighting it desperately, without the water for which we already 
thirst. 

With every moment some new peril is revealed, the live wires 
of.the trolley-lines have dropped into the street, there is a pene- 
trating odor of escaping gas. A man clatters by on horseback, 
shouting: “* Martial law has been declared—the Regulars are out; 
light no fires in houses—by order of General Funston!” 

From the first hour there has been no water. There is'a run 
on bakers and grocers for provisions—bread—candles, tinned meat, 
soda water. The men serve their customers on floors swimming 
with oil, tomato catsup, wine, and broken glass. They do not ask 
exorbitant prices. In many cases they give without demanding 
payment. Instances of extortion are rare, except for conveyances 
with which to remove invalids and household effects from the 
region of greatest danger. 

It is incredible with what swiftness rumors become facts, and 
still time creeps along on leaden feet, though occurrences multiply, 
and the experiences of a life-time are crowded into an hour. We 
have eaten nothing since the night before, but we know no sensation 
of hunger. The fate of those who are nearest and dearest is still 
shrouded in darkness. There is no way to discover it—we are cut 
off from the world! 
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When, from time to time, a smoke-blackened figure approaches, 
it is only to report further calamity. This or that public building 
is gone, one street after another destroyed; now the fire has engulfed 
a whole section. Soldiers and firemen, millionaires and thieves are 
fighting desperately. Every now and then there is a terrific ex- 
plosion. They are blowing up whole blocks with dynamite in the 
vain hope of saving the city. 

The most extraordinary factor in this unprecedented experience 
is the general calmness, the self-control exhibited. Perhaps the 
earthquake has exhausted our powers of sensation. Faces show tlie 
strain, but there is no complaint. The lesson has been too soul- 
searching. in its effect. All have learned the value of mere ‘posses- 
sions. They strive to save them instinctively, but, failing, they 
hear with entire composure, that fortune, home, factory, offices, 
have been swept away. The streets grow more and more crowded 
as the fire drives the refugees to the hills. A never-ending stream 
of vehicles passes, motors flash by, carriages, express wagons, under- 
takers’ wagons, and ice-carts laden with people and their hastily 
snatched belongings rumble on. It is pitiable to see solitary old 
women tottering along under loads that would not tax the strength 
of a child. Women in opera cloaks drag trunks along the earth- 
quake-torn pavements. Bands of Chinese, dazed and helpless, drift 
along aimlessly. It is incredible what foolish things people have 
seized and still cling to. It is related that in the fall of the 
Emporium, a huge structure on Market Street, a man was only held 
back by force from the blazing ruins. He struggled in the arms 
of his captors, protesting that he had lost his hat, that he must 
find his hat. One woman has a large bird-cage from which the 
birds have flown. Whole families pass, in one instance a_ pet 
donkey is being led along, free from burden, while even the child in 
arms clutches a handkerchief of treasures. 

The unfortunates have lost their wits. The ring of the 
ambulance-bell and the toot of the automobiles that have been im- 
pressed into the service of the Red Cross hardly scatter the crowds, 
that move on, talking, gesticulating, in wildest excitement. There 
is little to be done, but that little is accomplished with immense 
risk and difficulty. Every nerve, every sense is strained for the 
latest word from those who return, like exhausted soldiers, from 
the front. When will this refuge be declared unsafe, when will 
we be compelled to move on? ‘The stories that are whispered in 
low tones, so that the general multitude may not be made more 
anxious, are harrowing. Stories of women wandering in the ruins, 
clasping dead children in their arms, of men gone mad, of firemen 
crushed, of sick and wounded crushed under falling walls, stories 
of soldiers who have exceeded their orders, of unfortunate civilians 
who, upon a refusal to leave their treasures, have been shot. They 
tell, too, of the swift retribution that overtakes those who, under 
the cover of the prevailing excitement, attempt to rob, to loot, or 
even to touch the possessions of others. In one place the bodies 
of eight thieves lie where bullets have dropped them. 

And as the sun sank slowly in the west the huge clouds of 
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A vivid Reminder of the Earthquake—Fissures torn in the Roadway in Golden Gate Park 
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smoke that all day had obscured the scene, changed to rose color, 
and, in the reversal of all things, the day that had been darkened 
by the smoke was exchanged gradually for the wild illumination 
of the night. 


NIGHT 

The terraced hill-side park had the look of a bivouac. Nonde- 
script shelters, made of blankets, of tablecloths spread on broom- 
sticks, of women’s opera wraps, of valuable Indian rugs protected 
those who were fortunate enough to have them. Many -had covers 
and pillows, those who had nothing lay on the ground, or on the 
broad stone steps along the park walkways. There was not a 
murmur to be heard, only a child wailed loudly for a forgotten doll. 
Speculation, even, had given way to a stoical indifference. People 
spoke little, in low tones. The stillness was acute. Overawed by 
the terrible magnificence of the spectacle being enacted in the 
east and along the whole plain to the southern horizon, it was, 
strangely enough, possible for one to think, to form plans, even to 
hope—while the work of wholesale annihilation went on. 

Nature now and then indulges in pure melodrama. A sea of 
liquid fire lay beneath us, the sky above it seemed to burn at white 
heat, deepening into gold, into orange, spreading into a fierce 
glare. The smoke had gathered into one gigantic cloud that hung 





Lafayette Park, San Francisco, populated by the Homeless 


motionless, sharply outlined against a vast field of exquisite, starry 
blue. The streets were caverns of darkness, but here and there, 
from the impenetrable gloom, three or four houses seemed to start 
out, like an illuminated card, every cornice, every window shining 
with the reflected blaze. 

As the night advanced it grew cold, and men and women walked 


‘up and down between the lines of sleepers, stretching their stiff 


limbs. Even at midnight the attempt to sleep was abandoned. 
Eyes, bloodshot with weariness and the pain from the constant rain 
of cinders, tried to turn away from the fire, but it held them with 
dreadful fascination. How it slipped in and out, flowing like a 
river, engulfing here a church, there a block of houses! A steeple, 
flaring high like a. torch, toppled and fell in a shower of sparks. 
The strong square of an office building, black one instant against 
that ever-moving stream of fire, flushed the next, shot through and 
through with flame. 

The fire burned on and destroyed and blackened, but it kindled 
a flame that illumined the western world—the spark of generous 
kindness that lives in the hearts of the multitude. This has been 
fanned into a fire at which the victims of this great disaster may 
find warmth and renewed courage. Hope remains and an un- 
daunted spirit. The eyes that have watched ceaselessly through the 
night look out over a field of desolation, and, without flinching, 
face the dawn of another day. 
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A Bit of transplanted Chinatown on the Outskirts of San Francisco 
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What remains of the new Library Building, which was almost completely Wrecked by the Earthquake 
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A Freak of the Earthquake—the Statue of Agassiz, which pitched headlong from its Pedestal on Top of the Zoology Building and imbedded 
itself in the Pavement. On the Right may be seen the Ruins of the new Library Building, and on the Left the Harmon Gymnasium 





SCENES OF RUIN AT LELAND STANFORD, JR., UNIVERSITY, IN PALO ALTO 
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ANNENBAUM clutched wildly at the pink edition of the me, F. Tannenbaum—that I should put up tissue-paper and tin- 





evening paper. Then he spread it out upon his little bar foil and netting to keep the flies off the wall, so they will stay on 
and. smote it fiercely with his clenched hand. the customers? Why should they tell me I should write, ‘ Merry 
“Such a fake this Meyer is,’ he groaned. “ First it is Chrisdmas and Free Trinks’ on ‘my looking-glass with soap. . 

this; then it is that. And now he gets his name into the soap, think of it! Why? Because this here A. Meyer he does it. 

paper. A fraud, this Meyer. What will he be doing next?” What he does I must do. . . . and when I do it, he must do some- 
The thing th: it had roused the ire of Tannenbaum was a short thing else. He never leaves a man alone. And now,” he glanced 
paragraph in one corner of the paper. In substance ‘it was inno- once more with malevolence at the pink edition, “he gets in this, 
cent enough, and it was headed: ‘“ Meyer of Sceond Ave. Tempts here paper, in this here way. Why don’t he get in honest? Why 
Fate.” The gist of it was this: don’t he steal somethings and get sent up?.... That would be 
“As Meyer, saloon-keeper, of Second Ave., possesses an abid- right. But such a sneaky way as this! ... He sends a dollar 


bill. Tonnernblitzen! 














ing faith in Provi- 
dence and in_ the 
integrity of Uncle 
Sam’s Manhattan 
Borough — postmen. 
Three days ago he 
mailed to Joseph 
Pinsky, of Mount 
Vernon, a crisp new 
dollar bill. This bill 
was not enclosed in 
any wrapper. At- 
tached to it was 
nothing save a tag, 
with the address of 
Pinsky on it. The 
men of the leather 
bags may have been 
extremely honest, or 
they may have fear- 
ed a decoy. At any 
rate the naked dol- 
lar bill reached Pin- 
sky yesterday. The 
collar of foam on 
Meyer’s’ beers has 
been reduced to-day 
to half an inch to 
celebrate the fact.” 

It was this para- 
graph that Tannen- 
baum deplored. 
“Such a cheat—this 
Meyer is,” he wailed, 
“always doing some- 
things. Always 
pushing peoples. 
Here — before _ this 
Meyer comes in this 
here neighborhood— 
everything was. or- 
derly. My custom- 
ers, sure, they took 
what they could get. 
Tannenbaum’s _ beer 
was good enough; 
Tannenbaum’s glass- 
es was big enough. 
And if they was 
clean, those glasses, 
all right. If they 
was dirty, all right 
too. ... But those 
good times is all 
gone. And it is this 
Meyer here.” He 
leaned over and tap- 
ped the old sweeper- 
up upon the chest. 
“T tell you, Chon,” 
he went on, “ things 
is going to the dogs 
along of this here 
Meyer. What for 
do people come in 
here and tell me— 
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“Tt is, oh, so better 


as this Meyer” 
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Such a mans!” 

He paused once 
more. And then, 
like a flash of light- 
ning out of a clear 
sky, an idea smote 
him. John, the 
sweeper-up, was 
slowly passing out 
of the doorway. 
Tannenbaum pulled 
him back. 

“Tonnernblitzen, 
Chon,” he yelled. “ I 
got him. F. Tannen- 
baum, of Second 
Avenue, has got him. 
It is something new. 
I will go this here 
Meyer one_ better. 
See? What do you 
think ?” 

“T d’no’,” blinked 
John, unsteadil¥. 

Tannenbaum 
clutched him fiercely 
by the arm. “ Meyer.” 
he whispered eager- 
ly, “he has sent a 
one-dollar bill 
through this here 
mail. I call this here 
Meyer. Listen. [I 
will send a five-dol- 
lar bill. Jah. How 
so?” He fell back 
and gazed upon John 
in speechless admi- 
ration of the scheme. 
John took advantage 
of the pause to turn 
once more and sham- 
ble out. Again was 
he hauled back. ‘ 

“T shall send, 
not a one, not a 
fi ve,” announced 
Tannenbaum, sol- 
emnly; “ I shall send 
—a ten. Such a bill 
—a good ten-dollar 
bill. Ten times as 
better as this Meyer. 
Ten times should I 
get in this here pa- 
per. You see. A 
good __ ten - dollar 
bill.” 

Tannenbaum was 
quite as good as his 
word. From his 
stock of bills he 
selected a fairly new, 
crisp tenner. Upon 
it, on one corner, 



























he wrote his initials, F. T. This was merely for identifi- 
cation. : 

“ Just so I could know it when it don’t come back,” he told 
himself. Then he procured a tag, and to the tag he firmly fixed 
the bill. He laughed as he did it. There it was, the new bill, the 
big bill. It would go out, into the box upon the corner; it would be 
taken up by the collector; it would go through the hands of a 
score of clerks. 

“Even to the postmaster of this here borough,” whispered Tan- 
nenbaum, “and all the world shall know it. All the world shall 
know that F. Tannerbaum, of Second Avenue—and not A. Meyer— 
has mailed this bill. Such a bill. What is a one-dollar bill to 
this here, anyhow?” 

But—to whom should he mail it? There was the rub. F. Tannen- 
baum had friends a-plenty, good friends, kind friends, considerate 
friends. But, rack his brain though he might, he could not think 
of one of these same friends who would be so very foolish as to 
account for a good ten-dollar bill. He could trust the Post-oflice, 
but not his friends. Then, suddenly—the next idea smote Tannen- 
baum. This idea was essentially original. 

“Sure,” he exclaimed, “I shall mail it to myself. I shall cast 
my bread upon the waters. And it should come back to me. It 
is good. F. Tannenbaum mails it. F. Tannenbaum gets it back. It 
is, oh, so better as this Meyer.” 

He wrote the address carefully, legibly, upon the tag. Then he 
waddled to the corner, and thrust the bill and the tag into the 
mail-box. The deed was done. On his way back he shook his 
fist in the direction of a neat place across the street. 

“ Aha, you tin-foil, tissue-paper Meyer,” he shouted aloud, “ we 
shall see what we shall see.” 

He waited three days. Nothing happened. He waited five. The 
silence of the New York Post-office was as the silence of the grave. 
All day long did Tannenbaum strain his eyes watching for his mail. 
Every evening his eyes became dim with searching the columns of 
the pink edition for 
news relating to the 
audacity of Tannen- 
baum, the well- 
known liquor-dealer 
of the avenue. There 
was no news. He 
waited a week. Si- 
lence. 

By this time it 
became apparent 
that something had 
gone wrong. It is 
a well - established 
fact that there are 
no dishonest post- 
men in New York. 
But there are post- 
men, unquestionably, 
with a sense of’ hu- 
mor. Some one of 
these, unknown as 
he was, evidently ap- 
preciated the huge 
joke that Tannen- 
baum was _ playing, 
and probably _ felt 
that there were 
other jokers, too. 
Or some _ postman, 
more _ venturesome 
than the rest, may 
have concluded that 
the ten-dollar bill 
was, in fact, a de- 
coy, and seized it 
just to see what 
might happen. Or 
it may be that an- 
other felt keenly 
that the dignity of 
the department was 
being trifled with; 
feeling this, he may 
have fined Tannen- 
baum in the sum of 
ten dollars for his 
flippancy and fun. 
The fact remained 
that—well, the ten- 
dollar bill remained, 
at any rate; it never 
was delivered. 

Ten days after its 
mailing, Tannen- 
baum took action. 
He wrote a stiff let- 
ter to the Post-of- 
fice, detailing all the 
facts. The Post-of- 
fice replied by send- 
ing him a _ printed 
blank. to fill out. 
This blank required 
the name and ad- 
dress of the sender, 
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Sometimes they are thirsty 


the name and address. of the addressee, the date, the amount— 
everything. 

Two of these questions Tannenbaum answered in this wise: 

“ Sender—Fritz Tannenbaum, No. Second Ave., N. Y. City. 

“ Addressee—Fritz Tannenbaum, No. Second Ave., N. Y. 
City.” 

He returned the blank, assured that the office would trace the 
bill. The office started in. Two days later ‘Tannenbaum received an 
inquiry from the Post-office after this style: 











“ Fritz Tannenbaum, Esquire, No. Second Ave., N. Y. City: 
“Dear Sir—Have you received letter (package) addressed to 
you, mailed 5th inst. by Fritz Tannenbaum, No. Second Ave., 
New York City? Answer at once. 
For the Postmaster, J. R. T.” 





Tannenbaum replied politely that he had not received the letter. 

“Now they will get to work,” he assured himself. They did. 
They are never idle. Next day he received another letter. This is 
what it said: 


“Dear Sir: Mr. Fritz Tannenbaum, No. Second Ave., New 
York City, advises this department he has not received the letter 
(package) which you mailed 5th inst. We shall trace the same. 

Yrs. etc., 
For the Postmaster, H. P. 
Second Ave., N. Y. C.” 








“To Fritz Tannenbaum, Esq., No. 


Many days passed. The bill may have passed, too, through 
many hands. But it never reached the hand of Tannenbaum. Now 
and then Tannenbaum would write again to the department, and 
invariably would receive inquiry as to whether he had received the 
letter; and later, information from the department that he had not. 
To do the department justice, it would have found the ten-dollar 
bill had the ten-dol- 
lar bill given the de- 
partment the slight- 
est chance of finding 
it. But the départ- 
ment faced nothing 
less than an absolute 
impossibility. 

Now, postmen in 
New York are not 
only honest; they 
are not only digni- 
fied—sometimes they 
are thirsty. One of 
them certainly was 
upon a certain day, 
and he stepped into 
the saloon of Tan- 
nenbaum to slake his 
thirst. He slaked it 
with one of Tannen- 
baum ’s schooners 
(Meyer, across the 
way, by this time, 
was selling full-rig- 
ged ships). This 
postman then paid 
for his drink like a 
man, and went his 


way. He paid for it 
with a_ ten- dollar 
bill, and _ received 
from Tannenbaum 


$9 95 in change. Af- 
ter he was gone, 
Tannenbaum inspect- 
ed the ten in a casu- 
al sort of way. 

“T guess she is 
good, all right,” he 
said to - himself. 
Then he _ stopped, 
and placed his hand 
against his heart, 
for that organ was 
almost motionless. 

“« Tonnernblitzen !” 
he cried. For in the 
corner of the bill he 
had detected the in- 
signia of his owner- 
ship—“ F. T.” 

It was the bill 
that he had mailed. 
It had come back to 
him. He had bought 
it with a schooner of 
beer and its worth 
in change. 

He sat down that 
very night and wrote 
it all up for the 
Post-office. Now, all 
this is no reflection 
on the collector who 
had drunk the 
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schooner of beer. He 
may have given value 
for the ten, just as 
Tannenbaum had 
done. Some other 
joker of the depart- 
ment may have pass- 
ed it on to him. At 
any rate, it is at 
this juncture that 
that collector passes 
from the arena of 
events. For he was 
a stranger to Tan- 
nenbaum, and he has 
never been identified, 
and he belonged to 
some other route— 
for when collectors 
have a thirst they 
slake it not upon 
their path of duty. 
They go around the 
corner and up the 
block. Then they 
follow their noses—" 
if the noses happen 
to be of the right 
shade. However, 
Tannenbaum told his 
honor the P.M. of 
Manhattan Borough 
all about it. The 
P.M. once more be- 
came-very busy. He 
immediately wrote to 
Tannenbaum, the ad- 
dressee, and asked 
him with the same 
aplomb as though he 
had not popped the 
question a dozen 
times already: 
“ Have you got that, 
yet?” And Tannen- 
baum sat down and 
wrote again, and re- 
viewed and _ re-re- 
viewed the case. And 
he wound up with 
this peroration: 

“Have I got that 
there ten-dollar bill 
again?” he thunder- ont 
ed with his pen. 
“Of course I got it. 
Ain't I told you I 
got it? Come. Fix 
this here up. You 
send a man to me 
and I tell him the 
whole thing. If you 
don’t send a man, I 
see the Bureau of 
Licensing about it. 
baum.” 

This was effective. 
spector called. 

“Tm sent up here,” he announced to Tannenbaum, “ to find out 
in person whether you got that ten.” 

Tannenbaum drew one, and wiped the foam off with a cloth and 
tendered it. The inspector refused it. 

“ All right,’ said Tannenbaum. Then he told the tale he had 
already written. The inspector heard it patiently. 

“You got the ten,” repeated the inspector, “and you got it from 
a postman. It was delivered, then. Without the tag. All right. 
You ain’t kicking about the tag, are you? Was the tag worth 
anything? I thought not. Well, you got the ten. That’s all I 
care about. And I'll report it. I want to tell you that when my 
department starts out to trace, it traces. Now, you’ve got the ten. 
And that’s the end.” 

“ But—” expostulated Tannenbaum. 

The inspector, however, was a man who would be butted with 
no buts. He had disappeared. He made his report: 

“Letter traced. Case closed. Correspondence closed. J. K. 23.” 

That evening, in a stupor of bewilderment, Tannenbaum sat 
gazing abstractedly .at the pink edition. Across the way, Meyer’s 
was a blaze of light. Tannenbaum sighed. He had failed, signally. 
Step by step his mind masticated the details. And then, a third 
idea smote him. 

Why—it was a good newspaper story as it was. It would make 
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And the Liquor. Dealers, too. Yours, Tannen- 


Within thirty-six hours a Post-office in- 
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“Tin-foil, tissue-paper, interloper, pig-dog Meyer!” 


* some object of interest. 






good reading. Mey- 
er’s paragraph had 


been simple. But 
Tannenbaum’s —ex- 
perience—what could 
be more complica- 
ted? There would 
be a fine heading— 
perhaps one of these 
here scare - heads, 
thought Tannen- 
baum “ mit red und 
black, und _= soch.” 
He took in hand his 
pen and began to 
write: 

“These are the 
strange experiences 
of Fritz Tannen- 
baum, Esq., of No. 
Second Ave- 
nue,” he began, “ the 
well-known Second 
Avenue saloon-keep- 
er, whose schooners 
are the largest in the 
a's Se aig 

He sniffed as he 
went on. It was 
good, this account 
that he was writing. 
He sat up late to re- 
write and correct it. 
Then he stole out 
early in the morning 
and mailed it—to 
the paper with the 
evening pink edition. 
The next day he was 
in a fever of excite- 





— 
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ment. 
“Tll show that 
there Meyer,’ he 


told himself. 

But he didn’t have 
to wait until the eve- 
ning. With the two- 
o’clock mail he re- 
ceived a letter from 
the paper. He open- 
ed it feverishly. 

“Tt is accepted— 
my scare-head,” he 
told himself. It was, 
upon terms. The 
pink paper was very 
businesslike. 

“Enclosed copy 
for ad.,” it said, re- 
ferring to the effort 
which Tannenbaum 
had written, “ will 
be placed in junk 
column, small type; 

Please remit with 
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our rates, $10. 
copy and oblige.” 

Tannenbaum might have fainted had that been the only letter. 
But there was another also—from the Post-office: 


Terms, strictly in advance. 


“Dear Sir,” it said, “ we are advised by Fritz Tannenbaum, No. 
—— Second Ave., this city, that your enclosure of the 5th was 
received by him in due course. We would, nevertheless, advise you 
against sending matter in that form again. Our registered-letter 
and money-order departments are always at your service. 

Yr. obt. servt. 
For the Postmaster, P. Q. R.” 


Tannenbaum might have fainted then but for one thing. He 
looked across the street. A. Meyer was pasting in his window 
Tannenbaum glared at it. It consisted of 
a tag—a tag and a one-dollar bill; Meyer’s one-dollar bill, that 
had come back. That was not all; for to one side was a pink 
slip of paper, the clipping from the night edition telling all about 
it—about Meyer’s dollar bill and Meyer’s nerve. 

The whole thing attracted a considerable crowd. Tannenbaum 
noticed that this crowd, slowly but surely, filtered into the saloon 
of Meyer. : 

Tannenbaum shook his fist. ‘“ Dastard!” cried Tannenbaum ; “ tin- 
foil, tissue-paper, interloper, pig-dog Meyer!” 

Then he may have fainted. But nobody knew, because every- 
body was across the street, in Meyer’s. 
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THE SENTRY 


A Philippine Incident 


FRANK CHESTER PEASE 


By 








ITH a 
deep and 
decep- 


tive peace, the 
long hot night 
asses slowly on. 
he Sulu Sea, 
glassy and phos- 
phorescent, _re- 
flects a brilliant 
sky. <A fortified 
town, medieval, 
lies dark, som- 
bre, quiet, sur- 
rounded by dense 
forests, thick 
with’ dank trop- 
ical vegetation. 
Beyond are hills, 














glittering with 

lights from the 

oe , camp - fires of 

A Native who ran “ Amuck,” and was killed savage ‘Moros. 
trying to force his Way into the Hospital From _ neighbor- 
at Jolo after he had cut down a Noldier ing islands is 


borne the mo- 
notonous “ toom-toomety-toom-toom ” of throbbing tomtoms. 

Upon a narrow ledge within the walls of this one-time Spanish 
stronghold stands the well-proportioned figure of a young soldier 
on lonely guard. Strong, confident, self-reliant, he is outwardly 
the fit representative of a mighty race; in reality, he is helpless- 
ness personified in this far-distant land—helpless against the 
fierce savage cunning and 


of another’s luck with Her, now that he is far away and unable 
to assert his preference by right of conquest. 

Absorbed with these visions of that other life that now seems 
so distant and unreal, yet which leave the sensation of a pleasant 
dream strong within him, he continues his slow pacing back and 
forth. He fails to hear the soft “ chunck” of a swift-falling body 
in his rear; fails to see a dark, ominous shadow that rises sud- 
denly above the wall and as quickly disappears, only this time 
within the wall. Deep as he is within the dark shadows of palms 
and tropical shrubbery, he does not see a black, crouching, naked 
savage, waiting expectant, exultant, a gleaming bolo cunningly 
concealed in the grass beside him. 

It is only when he hears the faint clatter of falling mortar dis- 
lodged by a figure that leaps lightly upon the ledge and rushes on 
him that he awakes to the needs of the present moment. For a 
time, a seeming eternity, sheer inability to think or act masters 
him. Then the primordial defence instinct asserts itself, and he 
turns to stay this ferocious death, rushing upon him through the 
dark. Forgetting the priceless value of the mechanical action of a 
trigger, he swings his rifle above his head, thinking to strike his 
foe to the ground. As he does so, the vicious swish of the gleam- 
ing, razor-edged bolo in the frenzied hands of the “ juramentado” 
cuts short his agonized ery—** Corporal of the Gua—’! Not once, 
but twice, thrice, and again, does the black fiend stoop to hack 
and thrust and slash his helpless victim. The keen-edged knife 
sinks deep through cloth and flesh, leaving great gaping wounds. 
At last. his blood-lust appeased for the nonce, the demoniacal black 
ceases his work, and, climbing to the top of the wall, leaps out into 
the darkness and safety, knowing that, once beyond those frown- 
ing walls and back in the deep, tangled wilds of the jungle, he is 
safe from pursuit. The victim of this savage racial hatred lies 
where he fell, his glassy, upturned eyes set with a mute appeal 








deviltry of the degenerate 
spawn of Malay, Chinese, 
and African breeds _ into 
whose territory he has in- 
truded. 

Armed with a wonderful 
death-dealing piece of mech- 
anism, he is the highest type 
of military gladiator that 
the world has yet produced. 
Yet civilization has been so 
sedulously at work upon him 
and upon his fathers before 
him, deadening within him 
the primitive imstinct of 
self-preservation, that now, 
placed as he is upon equal 
terms with a_ blood-lustful 
savage, all of his modern 
equipment and expert mili- 
tarism go for naught. 

With the mental abandon 
common to youth, he is ut- 





terly oblivious of his 
immediate surroundings. 


Thoughts of home and of 
former scenes of pleasantry 
fill his brain. He sees the 
twinkle of electrics where 
no electrics are; hears the 
clang of speeding trolley 
cars, where the only repre- 
sentative of that modern 
marvel, electricity, is the 
telegraph; he pictures a 
room alive with moving fig- 
ures and clouds of smoke 
settling midway between 
the floor and ceiling: hears 
the music of laughter and 
song; sees the green-shaded 

















incandescents hanging low, 
and wonders if the old 


crowd is still there. Per- 
haps he is laying mental 
wagers on the probabilities 
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The central figure is Datto Djtmbanguan, brother of Datto Ali, who in 1900 sacked the town of 
Cottabatto, in Mindanao, and murdered most of the male inhabitants. 
last’ year, but so great was the people’s fear of hin 
forthcoming, and he was released. 


He was brought to trial 
that evidence for conviction was. not 
The men about him in shackles are bandit chiefs 
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toward the unpitying 
sky. 

The night wears on. 
the tomtoms vibrate 
with a bestial inten- 
sity. Searcely a sound 
has disturbed _ the 
sleeping town. 

Then a_ rifle - shot 
breaks the _ silence 
with a terrifying ab- 
ruptness. It is the 
Corporal of the Guard 
giving the belated 
alarm as he discovers 
on his regular round 
of inspection — this 
ghastly object-lesson 
of fanaticism. 

The ringing call to 


arms has hardly 
sounded when the 
streets become alive 


with half-dressed men, 
rifles and pistols in 
hand, breathing hard, 
cursing, shouting, run- 
ning to prearranged 
places of defence, in 
obedience to orders 
that are being shout- 








where a formation is 
made that will insure 
the most advantageous 
defense. Then the post 
band begins the sol- 
emn strains of a fu- 
neral march. The long 
column: takes up the 
halting’ step and 
winds out through 
the big, cumbersome 
gate, with its ancient 
drawbridge and _ port- 
cullis, and its armed 
sentries standing at 
“ attention.” 

Out through the 
waving palms to the 
forest’s edge they go, 


where, on a_ slight 
prominence, stands 


the whitewashed, 
loop-holed - walls of 
the old Spanish ceme- 
tery. A brown mound 
amidst smaller and 
more lightly shaded 
mounds tells of a new: 
grave. Surrounded 
by strong guards, the 
perspiring, khaki-elad 








ed from every direc- 
tion. There is the 
rattle and clash of the 
Maxim rapid-fire as it 
is rushed to the main 
position of defence, 
and the clicking of loading-chambers mingles with the “ break” 
of Winchester shot-guns. Lanterns in the hands of the surgeons 
and hospital attendants arriving with litters and bandages throw 
great uncouth and ghostly shadows through the tropical shrubbery 
and trees. : 

The surgeons bend low over the silent figure on the ground, the 
flickering lights from the lanterns intensifying the ghastliness 
of the scene, although something tells them it is far too late for 
any medical aid. Many a choking sound is heard as they lift 
the mutilated form to the litter and start toward the hospital. 
The commanding officer, having seen that every possible precau- 
tion against a recurrence of the scene is taken, orders the sound- 
ing of the recall. 

Yet there is nothing extraordinary, after all, in this midnight 
awakening. This crimson stain on the moss-grown stones is no 
new thing, unheard of afore. The rifle-shot, the curses, the shouts, 
the flashing of lights in dark corners, are but phases of many 
similar happenings. 

The gray-eyed old major, made worn and gray before his time 
by years of arduous campaigns against an equally savage and 
cruel race of different hue and clime, returns to his quarters ac- 
companied by his younger officers. They are all inwardly con- 
suming with a pent-up, unreasoning rage at the indifference and 
vacillation of the home government, and at the order that sternly 
forbids the slaughter of “ defenceless ” natives. 

Then quiet again reigns, and, except for an extra heavy guard, 
every one is asleep or supposedly so, although low, angry murmurs 
can be heard in the vicinity of the enlisted men’s quarters. 

The following afternoon the streets are lined with hordes of 
curious, furtively grinning Chinos, Filipinos, and half-caste Span- 
iards, as six khaki-clad men, carrying a heavy metallic box, march 
slowly from the Plaza through the hot streets to the main gate, 


A BILL 
By R. K. 


‘YY soon may have a law to kill sick people in the West; 
A big Des Moines physician says the present style ’twould 


at, 
To kill all folks, and put them ’neath the violets to rest 
ho have no chance of being put again upon their feet. 
He thinks that if they’re maniacs incurable that storm, 
Or if they’re guileless idiots that science can’t unbat, 
The thing to do’s to put them up against the chloroform. 
Now did you ever hear before of such a thing as that ? 
, murmur, if you will,. 
And with a sudden chill: 
’Tis very rough, 
And quite enough, 
To kill the bill to kill. 


The bilf’s already introduced, and soon a law may be, 
And then the gay incurable will have to squelch his groan, 
And out of old Iowa with the wings of lightning flee, 
Or quickly they’Il annex him with the anesthetic cone. 
The doctor says ’tis well to hurry up their final trip 
When they eventually must, though slave or plutocrat, 


The graves of two commissioned officers and seventeen men of the 17th U. 
fantry, ambushed, killed, and mutilated by Datto Ali and his outlaws, May 8, 1904 


men are drawn up in 
a company front, lis- 
tening with bared 
heads to the reading 
from the Book; deep 
down in the depths of 
each man’s heart is raging a lust of reprisal—fierce, unquenchable, 
and undenying. 

“Dust to dust,” reads the bareheaded old major as a spade- 
ful of mould strikes the leaded casket, and the shallow grave 
is quickly filled, thus to remain until-the forbidding black 
steamer arrives, bearing the “ Burial Corps” on its gruesome 
visit. 

Three crashing volleys break the spell and startle hundreds of 
curious monkeys and parrots at the forest’s edge. Falling into 
marching order, the column takes up its hurried march back to 
the fort, for already the sun is close to the horizon, and he who 
wishes to see it rise again had better straggle not; every one has 
been conscious of the scores of cruel black eyes watching every 
motion of the soldiers from the dark edges of the forest. Even 
now there are swift runners speeding to mountain strongholds, 
earrying to the “Datto” and “Hadji” the successful news of 
their last “ juramentado ” venture. 

As the column nears the gate the band strikes up a far livelier 
tune than it played on its way out, which, it/is to be hoped, dis- 
pels some of the gloom that has fallen over this lonely band of 
white men in a strange land. As the rest of the troops disperse 
within the gate there is heard the metallic click, click as the 
magazines and chambers are unloaded. The last man enters as 
the sun is setting, and, with the simultaneous boom of the “ even- 
ing gun,” with the crash of the falling portcullis, another Philip- 
pine incident is closed. . . Yet not entirely closed; for, a few days 
later, away back in Iowa a uniformed boy, with a flat-topped cap, 
rings the bell of.a suburban home and awaits the answer. A gentle, 
plaintive-faced, gray-haired woman comes to the door and takes 
the. outstretched missive. The*boy pulls out a book in which the 
woman writes something, and, snatching it back, he dashes down 
the steps, mounts a bicycle, and dashes off again. 


S. In- 


TO KILL 
Munkittrick 


Without ado off with the energetic reaper skip. 
Now did you ever hear before of such a thing as that ? 
This champion of the pill 
Out music makes us spill: 
’Tis very rough, 
And quite enough, 
To kill the bill to kil. 


Now isn’t this a jewel of a daisy paradox? 
And isn’t it so lovely that it taps our wild hooray ? 
To have a doctor dratt a law to justify the box 
hen he would put a crank or dipsomaniac away ? 
That doctor is a humorist who evokes the wild guffaw, 
For though he kills so frequently in hospital and flat, 
He hopes to have permission very shortly from the law— 
Now did you ever hear before of such a thing as that? 
With merriment we fil, 
And then we gayly trill; 
’Tis very rough, 
And quite enough, 
To kill the bill to kif. 













































































































MEN OF TO-DAY 


IX.—HENRY M. LEIPZIGER 
By Charles Johnston 


ONSIDER this vast city of ours, peopled by well-nigh five 

million souls. Great numbers of them are poorly equipped 

with knowledge, only realizing in the dimmest way that 

vast regions of knowledge exist. They have had few 

opportunities, hardly reaching beyond the brief years of 
childhood. There is so much to learn, and they seem doomed to 
go through life having learned so little. Yet they have to live 
their lives. They are called on to fulfil the duties of citizens; 
and with these vast masses, in the last analysis, lies the power 
to rule and decide great issues. They are appealed to by this party 
and that; arguments, persuasions, impassioned harangues are 
poured out among them, mingled often with misleading hopes. 
How are we to help them to decide wisely and well? Again, many 
have come newly to our shores. How can we as a city shape them 
to enlightened citizenship? How are we to teach them the lessons 
our country has learned, and 
to share with them the great 
accumulations of human wis- 


flowed to our shores. It was proposed to do something effective to 
help the newcomers, to fit them for industrial conditions. A trade- 
school was talked of. Dr. Leipziger, then a young man approaching 
thirty, advocated something more thorough and far-reaching, and, 
on his advice, a technical institute was organized. That was in 
1884, and for seven years he toiled ardently to build the new 
structure into an enduring edifice. That work bore, and still bears, 
abundant fruit. From small beginnings it has grown into the 
finely equipped school at the institute opposite St. Mark’s Church, 
in East Tenth Street, and its graduates are making a splendid 
record in the field of industry. Further, this institute was one of 
the pioneers in the manual-training movement which has extended 
its influence so widely in the past decade. 
In 1888 the degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred on 
Dr. Leipziger by Columbia University, where he had pursued 
graduate studies in philoso- 
phy and the theory of edu- 





dom and experience? And 
lastly how aye we to spread 
abroad among them _ that 
priceless part of culture 
which makes for joy, which 
gives delight and solace to 
life, whicb feeds and nour- 
ishes not the mind only, but 
the heart and soul? 

These are some of the 
questions which Dr. Leipzi- 
ger has been trying to an- 
swer; and highly practical 
answers in many cases he has 
found. To the first problem, 
how we are to gather our 
people together that they 
may be inducted into learn- 
ing he answers that we 
should not try; we should, 
on the contrary, bring culture 
io them; we should distribute 
it from centres widely scat- 
tered over our immense city, 
letting the light shine in all 
places alike. Then, again, 
our children leave school 
arly, with a little knowledge 
half digested in their minds. 
Where is the remedy? The 
answer is, that we must not 
stop at childhood. We should 
be learning, we are learning, 
all our lives. Then why not 
recognize the fact? Hduca- 
tion for adults: there is an- 
other of the phrases struck 
off by Dr. Leipziger; another 
of the great ideas inspired 
by his work. But the adults 
have to work all day. When 
can we get them to study? 
In the evening, after their 








cation, also establishing a 
name as a lecturer on edu- 
cation and ethical questions. 
About the same time the 
seed of a great idea was 


lectures for the people 
should be organized at vari- 
ous points throughout the 
city. The late Senator Reilly 
took the matter up. In June, 
1888, the Board of Educa- 
tion was empowered to give 
the method a trial. The work 
was begun in January, 1889. 
Half a dozen schools were 
chosen, in thickly. populated 
districts; lecturers were en- 
gaged, and two lectures were 
given in each centre weekly. 
Health, natural science, and 
travel were the chief topics. 
The audiences averaged 
something over a hundred. 
In the autumn of 1889 the 
second season began. But 
popular interest waned, and 
the audiences began to fall 
off, averaging only eighty- 
one throughout the winter 
and spring. Discouragement 
was general. The scheme 
languished, and was in dan- 
ger of being given up as a 
failure. Then Dr. Leipziger 
came forward. He had been 
one of the lecturers, and saw 
the possibilities of “adult 
education.” He made an 
earnest appeal for the con- 
tinuance of the free-lecture 
system, but with new ideas 
and new ideals. The com- 
mittee and its chairman, Mr. 








day’s work is done. So they 
will find rest and_ refresh- 
ment; food for the mind and 
heart, as they have found 
food for the body. We have 
public schools for our chil- 
dren. Why not use them for 
the children’s parents? Why not make them centres of our city’s 
intellectual life? Why ‘not adapt the school-houses for grown 
people as well as for children, building class-rooms and_play- 
grounds for the younger, and lecture-halls and concert-rooms for 
the older? All our citizens, young and old alike, are, in a sense, 
the children of the city and the nation. 

Here is the theme. Let us see how Dr. Leipziger worked it out. 
He was born in Manchester, England, in 1854; and when he was 
eleven years old his family came to this country. He attended 
the New York public schools, and, later, entered the College of the 
City of New York, graduating in 1873. Immediately after gradua- 
tion, he entered the service of a well-known library, and there ac- 
quired that interest in circulating libraries which, later, led him 
unselfishly to devote his leisure for many years to the develop- 
ment of the free circulating libraries of the city. In September, 
1873, he began work as a teacher in the New York public schools, 
and gained experience both in the day and evening schools, estab- 
lishing a reputation as a very successful instructor. During this 
period he also attended courses at Columbia Law School, and was 
admitted to the bar. He never practised law, however; for fall- 
ing seriously ill in 1881, he was compelled to withdraw from active 
life for three years. For some time his recovery was thought 
impossible. . 

Presently came a chance for creative work. In 1881 began that 
wave of Jewish emigration from Russia which has ever since 


Dr. Henry M. Leipziger 
Who perfected New York’s educational free-lecture system 


Miles M. O’Brien, were im- 
pressed; Dr. Leipziger was 
made director of the lecture 
courses with the title of 
Supervisor of Lectures, and 
was given a chance to put his 
ideas to a practical test. 

He strove for greater excellence at every point; and through 
the winter and spring of 1891 the work went vigorously on. When 
the figures came in he was triumphantly vindicated. The average 
attendance was multiplied by five. Though only half the number 
of lectures was given, the total attendance was thrice as great: 
nearly eighty thousand, as against twenty-six thousand the year 
before. The following year saw a further advance. Two new 
schools were added to the six first used, and still better lectures 
were given. The result was an increase of forty thousand in the 
total attendance. 

Let us see where the free-lecture system stands to-day, as the 
result of Dr. Leipziger’s care throughout sixteen years. To begin 
with, the principle of this great university of the people is form- 
ally incorporated in our greater city’s charter, a distinction held 
by no other city in the world. The lecture centres have grown 
from six to about a hundred and fifty; and the lectures from a 
hundred and eighty-five to nearly five thousand every season. The 
audiences, which totalled some twenty thousand in the first year, 
now reach a million and a quarter. And it is noteworthy that, 
with this immense expansion, we have a corresponding growth in 
depth, in thoroughness, in humanity. Each lecture centre dwells 
in Dr. Leipziger’s mind as a living organism, a collective student 
whose needs are watched, whose former studies are kept in mind, 
whose individuality is recognized. 

(Continued on page 713.) 
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A Novel Breathing Apparatus 


Tue life-saving apparatus used by the 
Westphalian miners is very simple; it per- 
mits a man to carry all the compressed oxy- 
gen that he needs for an hour’s work in a 
small bottle. The apparatus has a compress- 
ing-holder or spring which brings the gas to 
atmospheric pressure. The respiratory 
tubes are protected by a mask which shuts 
out the vitiated air and lets in the oxygen 
contained in the bottles. Regeneration of 
air is one of the essentials of the ap- 
paratus. Even “dead” or exhausted air 
contains a very large proportion of oxygen; 
it would be wasting it to reject it; and be- 
sides that, if the oxygen were not used, 
other oxygen would have to be provided, and 
the receptacle would be heavier and more 
cumbersome. The air-regenerator clears 
the dead or exhausted air of carbonic acid 
and makes it respirable. 

The apparatus is so simple that any one 
can carry it on his person. When a workman 
wears it he can go and come at will, no mat- 
ter how suffocating the air is, and the pro- 
vision of oxygen is sufficient to last two 
hours. This apparatus was tried after the 
catastrophe in the mines of Courriéres, and 
the results justify its adoption in all the 
mines of France. 

There were two kinds of live-saving de- 
vices worn by the men who entered the pit 
after the explosion, and they are the same 
that are always used by men who go into 
irrespirable air. They are the “ Gugliel- 
minetti-drager air-regenerating machine,” and 
the compressed-air machine invented by a 
man of the French corps named Vanginot. 

The Guglielminetti has two pockets in 
front; impermeable reservoirs which the 
men wear on their breasts, one reservoir 
to contain the exhausted or “dead” air, 
the other to contain the air to breathe. On 
the back is a steel receptacle, cylindrical in 
form, in which oxygen is compressed to 100 
kilos of pressure per square centimetre. As 
fast as the gas is freed (and it is freed as 
it is needed) it passes through a sort of a 
spring-holder (monometre), which brings it 
back to its normal pressure. 


An Ingenious Arrangement 

The one who wears it wears a casque 
which shuts in his head; it is practically 
an air-tight box. As the wearer works, he 
consumes the air in the respiration pocket, 
and evacuates the azote and carbonic acid 
by the exhausted-air pocket. The azote 
can be returned to the first pocket, where it 
mixes with the pure oxygen furnished by 
the bottle. By that means the air is re- 
composed, to return by the same. way that 
it first went from the respiration pocket to 
the casque. 

The carbonic acid must be suppressed. 
So when the products of exhaustion come 
out of the second pocket, they traverse two 
cases containing granulated potash. The 
steam and the carbonic acid are absorbed 
by the potash, and the freed azote returns 
alone, to mingle with the oxygen emitted 
by the reservoir. As. it is heated in the 
lungs and also on its way to the oxygen— 
for it has quite a little journey to make 
through the apparatus—and as it cannot 
fail to be heated still more in combining 
with the oxygen, it is made to pass through 
a refrigerator prepared with chlorate of 
methyle. It is a very ingenious arrange- 
ment; it keeps up a continuous manufac- 
ture of air; every time it passes, the azote 
is regenerated by the adjunction of oxygen. 
To increase the power of the oxygen and 
to lengthen the time during which the wearer 
of the apparatus can stay in a very dan- 
gerous place—a place in which no one 
could breathe and live if not protected by 
the apparatus—they have very recently 
enclosed the oxygen bottle in another bottle 
just like it. 


How Suffocation is Avoided 

In the Vanginot apparatus there are two 
bottles just alike, coupled vertically, which 
receive nothing but compressed air; the air 
is compressed to 150 kilogrammes (about 
1100 litres). This arrangement permits a 
man to breathe nearly one hour. In the 
Vanginot apparatus there is a . spring— 
just as there is in the “ Guglielminetti ”— 
a_ triggerlike holder which regulates the 
relaxation of compressure. 
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The apparatus used by the Westphalians 
is an adaptation of an apparatus like the 
“ Guglielminetti” to the necessities of the 
coal pit. As the man wearing it has to 
work desperately, surrounded by heart-sick- 
ening conditions, every effort has been made 
to make the apparatus easy to wear. It 
has been made as thin and as light as pos- 
sible, and the casque has been suppressed. 
The wearer’s nose is masked, and he breathes 
by means 6f a fosset held between his lips. 
This is the Giersberg apparatus. 





Preordained 


A BrooktyN man tells of some juvenile 
theatricals in which his children were inter- 
ested. The children were giving a little 
drama of their own, wherein courtships and 
weddings played a leading part in the plot. 
It appears that during the progress of the 
play the Brooklyn man had gone behind the 
scenes, where he found his youngest off- 
spring sitting in a corner. 

“ Why, Marie,” asked he, “ have you been 
left out of the play? Why aren’t you on 
with the others?” 

“Tm not left out,” indignantly denied 
Marie, “ I’m the baby waitin’ to be born!” 





A Modern Arcadia 


A TRAVELLER who recently visited the 
coast of Labrador says that nowhere on 
earth are life and property held so sacred as 
in that little-known and barren land. A 
thousand miles of lonely seaboard, along 
which is scattered a population of some ten 
thousand people, about one-third of whom 
are white, would seem to give every oppor- 
tunity for crime, yet there is no police officer 
of any kind, no court, and no jail. Nor are 
they needed. The only criminal charge 
within fifty years was one against an Eskimo 
who shot a rival in love. 

In addition to the resident population, 
the coast is visited every summer by about 
ten thousand Newfoundland fishermen, and 
while Newfoundland itself is not by any 
means free from criminals, none appear to 
come among the fishers, or else the example 
of the natives of Labrador causes them to 
refrain from any wrong-doing while there. 
About forty years ago a circuit court visited 
the coast every summer, but as it found 
nothing to do, it was abolished. Now 
should any serious charge be made against 
a man, a magistrate would be sent from 
Newfoundland to investigate it. 





An English View of American 
Prosperity 

AN interesting English view of American 
prosperity is presented in a “ Report on the 
Trade of the United States for the Year 
1905,” by British Commercial Agent Bell, 
a copy of whose report to the British For- 
eign Office has just reached the Department 
of Commerce and Labor through its Bureau 
of Statistics. The report says, in part: 

“The year 1905 has been one of great 
activity in trade and industry in the United 
States. There has been an abundance of 
money for industrial purposes, the farmers 
have been prosperous, manufacturing plants 
have turned out quantities of products in 
excess of any previous year, there has been 
no overproduction, the mileage of railways 
has steadily increased, issues of stocks and 
bonds have been without precedent, and fail- 
ures have been fewer in proportion to the 
number of firms in business. 

“Over 1,000,000 immigrants have been 
absorbed by the country without affecting 
the labor market. Wages have been good, 
the scale of living has been high, and there 
has been abundance of employment of labor. 

“Money in circulation has increased more 
rapidly than the population, the average 
circulation on December 31, 1905, having 
stood at $31.73 per capita, the highest on 
record. At the end of the year the stock 
of gold in the Federal Treasury amounted 
to over $765,000,000. 

“When it is stated that the wealth pro- 
duction on farms in the United States was 
estimated at $6,415,000,000, it can readily 
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be understood of what importance the 
farmer is as a purchasing agent. 

“ Foreign commerce exceeded that of any 
preceding year. The imports of the calen- 
dar year 1905 amounted to $1,179,135,344, 
exceeding those of 1904 by $143,266,154, 
and the exports of domestic merchandise 
amounted to $1,599,420,539, exceeding those 
of 1904 by $173,672,401. 

“The increase in imports is accounted 
for chiefly by the extra demand for mate- 
rials to be used in manufactures. The value 
of materials imported for this purpose in- 
creased from $469,660,209 in 1903 to $561.- 
425,245 in 1905, and formed 47.61 per cent. 
of the total imports of the latter year, com- 
pared with 26.50 per cent. in 1875. 

“The importation of luxuries and articles 
which are outside the bare necessities of life 
is a good indication of the prosperity of a 
country. When there is plenty of employ- 
ment and money is abundant, there is cer- 
tain to be an increase in the imports of 
such articles as silk, jewelry, wines, ete., 
which are not produced in the country itself. 
In 1903 the value of luxuries imported 
amounted to about $142,000,000; in 1904 
there was a reduction of about 4 per cent., 
but in 1905 there was an increase of about 
16 per cent. compared with the previous 
year, so that in 1905 more money was 
spent in luxuries than in any previous year. 

“There are no signs at present of this 
great activity decreasing. On the contrary, 
there is every indication that the present 
year will be quite as prosperous as the past 
or more sc. The country was never more 
prosperous than at present. Industrial 
operations are carried on upon a larger scale 
than ever.” 








THE NURSERY’S} FRIEND 
is Borpen’s EacGLte Branp ConpENSED MILK. Scientifically 
prepared as an infant food, it is the nearest approach to mother's 
milk. Send for Baby’s Diary, a valuable booklet for mothers, 
108 Hudson Street, New York.—[Adv.] 








LATEST AND GREATEST HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINER. 

‘THE KAISERIN AUGUSTE-VICTORIA” HAS A SUCCESSFUL TRIAL 
Trip.—According to cable advices received here by Mr. Emil L. 
Boas, General Manager of the Hamburg-American Line, the 
greatest of all ocean liners, the “Kaiserin Auguste-Victoria,”’ 
arrived in Hamburg recently after a most successful trial trip, 
on which a speed of over 19 knots per hour was attained. 

The ‘‘Kaiserin Auguste-Victoria,” built at the well-known 
Vulcan Ship-Building Company, of Stettin, Germany, is a vessel 
of 25,500 tons gross register, 43,000 tons displacement, is over 
700 feet long, 78 feet beam, and has no less than 8 decks above 
the water line. Of these, three are huge promenade decks, on 
which are located the Ritz-Carlton Restaurant, a la carte, the 
Social Hall, Smoking Rooms, Palm Garden, Gymnasium, and 
the large number of suites and chambers de luxe. Of the latter 
there are no less than 50, and most of these have private bath 
and toilet arrangements. The ‘Kaiserin Auguste-Victoria” 
will accommodate 550 first class, 300 second class, 300 third class, 
and 2,300 fourth class passengers, and will carry a crew of 650 
officers and men. ; 

The planning of the interior of this great ship has received 
unusual care and study. Years of experience, as well as sug- 
gestions from many experts, have enabled the company’s officials 
to submit ideas to the designers and decorators which have re- 
sulted in passenger accommodations, and in equipment and style 
of decorations, which will astonish the travelling public. The in- 
terior work has been intrusted to the best known firms of Ger- 
many, England, and Frarice. While the “Amerika” is hard to 
surpass, cable advices report that some of the features of the 
“, Kaiserin,” particularly the Palm Garden, again show an advance 
in the interior equipment of great passenger steamers.— [Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


A FINE MENU 


One that Can Be Used in “‘ Food Cure.”’ 





A man may try all sorts of drugs to help him 
to get well, but, after all, the “food cure” is the 
method intended by Nature. 

Any one can prove the efficacy of the food 
cure by making use of the following breakfast 
each morning for fifteen or twenty days: 

A dish containing not more than four heaping 
teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts food, enough good, 
rich cream to go with it, some raw or cooked 
fruit, not more than two slices of entire wheat 
bread; and not more than one cup of Postum 
Food Coffee, to be sipped, not drank hurriedly. 
Let this suffice for the breakfast. 

Let one meal in the day consist of an abun- 
dance of good meat, potato, and one other vege- 
table. 

This method will quickly prove the value of 
the selection of the right kind of food to rebuild 
the body and replace the lost tissue which is 
destroyed every day and must be made up, or 
disease of some sort enters in. This is an age 
of specialists, and the above suggestions are 
given by a specialist in food values, dietetics, and 
hygiene. 





































Miss Mary Harriman driving her miniature English Coach, with Mr. Thomas Hastings on the Box Seat and Miss Cornelia 
Harriman and Mr. John R. Townsend behind 




















Miss Louise Gulliver, Secretary of the Club, driving. On the Box Seat is Mr. William C. Gulliver, and behind are Mrs. Qulli- 
ver, Mrs. Hiram Dewing, and. Mr. Phoenix Ingraham 


A SIGN OF SPRING—THE WOMEN’S COACHING PARADE IN CENTRAL PARK 


A local sign of the arrival of spring which never fails ta attract attention is the annual coaching parade of the Ladies’ Four- 
in-Hand Driving Club, which recently celebrated its fourth year by a brilliant exhibition in Central Park. Eight drags were in 
line, the procession being headed by Mrs. Arthur Iselin, the Vice-President of the Club, who led in the absence of the President, 
Mrs. Thomas Hastings. Others in line were Miss Angelica Gerry, Mrs. C. Ledyard Blair, Miss Mary Harriman, Miss Cornelia 
Bryce, Miss Louise Gulliver, Mrs. Ralph Sanger, and Mrs. W. G. Loew. The formal review took place on the West Drive hill at 
106th Street, after which Mrs, Iselin led the way down the East Drive to the Metropolitan Club, where the parade was 
disbanded 
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Men of To-day 
(Continued from page 710.) 

The lectures are grouped more and more 
into courses, and made as complete as they 
are entertaining. No less than thirty-two 
doctors instruct our population on the laws 
of health, the prevention of sickness, the 
treatment of accidents. There have been 
thirty valuable courses of five lectures each 
on “ First Aid to the Injured,” where those 
who attend and pass the examination are 
rewarded with a highly prized certificate. 
Natural science, astronomy, biology, physics, 
are treated in courses of five, six, or even 
eight lectures. Electricity is given ample 
space, as befits this electrical age, a course 
of no less than twenty-five lectures. being 
delivered by one instructor on various phases 
of the subject. History is handled exhaust- 
ively. Courses of six, eight, and nine lec- 
tures on the history of the United States 
are supplemented by numerous studies of 
biography and sociology. The titles of the 
lectures on geography, all illustrated by 
stereopticon views, fill eight pages. Litera- 
ture is dealt with as thoroughly, and there 
are lectures on music and on art. 

Very notable has been the evidence of 
growing taste among the audiences. Better 
books are read in our public libraries. Our 
museums are viewed with new eyes. Year 
by year, through the influence of this sys- 
tem of adult education, a nearer approach 
to civic ideals is made, with a higher ap- 
preciation of the opportunity that a great 
city affords for right living. The example 
set by New York should be a pattern to 
every city in the land. What we are doing, 
every city could also do. 

Thus has Dr. Leipziger worked out, in 
one of its phases, the gospel of democracy. 
He has shown that a nation will come to 
school; that the men and women will go on 
learning all their lives; that the heritage 
of the ages may be made the property of 
all; that numberless lives may thus be made 
better, richer, fuller, happier, saner. 





Becalmed 


THERE is a concert-singer in the West 
whose voice is not only of great sweetness 
and compass, but of such extraordinary 
power that no orchestra ever drowns its 
tones. 

Now the husband of this singer fre- 
quently acts as her conductor, and he is 
ever anxious to impress upon the public the 
fact of the great power of his wife’s voice. 
On one occasion the lady was rehearsing for 
a concert to be given in a large hall. In one 
of her songs she was to be accompanied by 
a trumpet obligato. Although the per- 
former, in obedience to instructions from the 
conductor, blew with all his might and 
main, yet his best efforts were invariably 
met with a call of, “ Louder, louder!” from 
the insatiable leader. 

Finally the performer rested‘ his instru- 
ment on his knee and, surveying the leader 
with every evidence of indignation on_ his 
purple face, broke out with: 

“* Louder and louder’ is fery easy to say, 
but vere is de vind?” 





General Grant’s Joke 


Etror M. Miter, a civil engineer of New 
Orleans, tells how General U. S. Grant 
made his father, Chaplain Miller, swear. 

It was one of the chaplain’s duties to re- 
ceive and distribute the mail to General 
Grant’s staff. Whenever the mail was late 
he was greatly annoyed by questions as to 
the cause of the delay, time of probable 
arrival, ete. On one occasion, when the post 
was unusually late, the chaplain, for fear 
of losing his temper, attached the following 
notice to the door of his tent: ; 

“The chaplain does not know when the 
mail will arrive.” 

_ Shortly afterwards General Grant, pass- 
ing the chaplain’s quarters, noticed the 
sign. He paused before it a moment and 
then walked slowly on his way. Coming 


out of his tent a few moments later, Chap- 
lain Miller was horrified to read: __ 

“The chaplain does not know when the 
mail will arrive, and he doesn’t give a 
damn.” 
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Cars at San Francisco 


HE following dispatch received Wednes- 
day, April 25th, speaks volumes for the 
merits of Columbia Cars: 











M. J. Budlong, President, 
ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Three of your forty-five horse power Columbias have been used by myself and assistants, 
Shaughnessy & Wills, continuously night and day since earthquake April eighteenth and 

The machines have conveyed us over our steepest grades, through 
all parts of burning city, having had to run over ruined streets, cracked and piled up | 


are still in service. 





San Francisco, April 25,_1906. 





in many places with fallen bricks, stones and other debris. Their work has been perfect | 
at all times and I marvel that an auto cen stand up under such unusual and severe tests. | 
Have been skeptic about automobiles previous to this great work but now give them my 


hearty endorsenent . 


John Dougherty 


Acting Chief 


San Francisco Fire Department. 





Separate Catalogues of Columbia Gasoline Cars, Columbia Electric Carriages and Columbia 
EI 


ectric Commercial Vehicles will be sent on request. 


New York Branch, 134-136-188 West 39th St. 

Chicago Branch, 1332-1334 Michigan Ave. 

Boston, Columbia Motor Vehicle Co., 74 76-78 Stan- 
ope St. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, "°°"? cons. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Electric Vehicle Co., 
250 North Broad St. ; ; 

Washington, Washington E, V. Transportation Co., 
15th St. and Ohio Ave. 


Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 


me of Credit. ig my — 
Credit. igemtens Cpe Cer 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
BankKErs, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
Read THE SPOILERS 
By Rex E. Beach 














Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


vance OF ME Revanos 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 
‘Warerooms, Cor. sth Ave. 22d St. 
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“June,” as painted by Childe Hassam—and Caricatured by a “ Fakir” 


* Mother Reading to Children,” by George De Forest Brush, and—the “ Fake” of it, which won Third Prize 


SOME HITS IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE “INFERNAL FAKIRS” 
AT THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE ; 


Photographs by Juley 
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The Fairy Stones of Virginia 


By G. O. Stovall 


NEAR the point where the Blue Ridge and 
the Allegheny mountains unite north of 
Patrick County, Virginia, lie the meadows 
of Dan. It is not far from this remarkable 
plateau—on the side of the Bull Mountain, 
a spur of the Blue Ridge—that fairy stones 
are found. They are little natural crosses, 
pronounced by McCreath, Genth, Dana, and 
other scientists as heretofore unknown to 
the mineral world, and geologists assert 
that they have never been found elsewhere. 

These stones, which range in size from one- 
fourth to one cunce, are all in the form of 
crosses. Some are Roman, some Maltese, 
and some St. Andrews. Frequently they are 
joined together, making a remarkable com- 
bination. No two are “exactly alike. Some 
are as tiny as a pin, others weigh as much 
as an ounce and a half. ‘They also vary in 
color; the handsomest are a rich maroon 
with the lustre of highly polished onyx; 
others are amber and porphyry brown, 
while the commonest are rough, and re- 
semble ordinary bits of rock. Some of these 
stones, which were analyzed, contained 
titanite, tourmaline, garnet, and steatite, ti- 
tanite being the principal material. Geolo- 
gists say they are crystals, but fail to ex- 
plain why they belong exclusively to this 
spot. 

Virginia’s Pilgrims 

Crystals resembling these have been dis- 
covered, but the perfect cross, or fairy stone, 
has been nowhere else found, not even in any 
other part of Patrick County. A few years 
ago these stones were first brought to notice 
by a mineralogist while making a tour on 
horseback through this mountainous region. 
Until then they were known only to the 
eople of that section of the State—that 
ignorant and deeply superstitious class who 
for generations have lived in the isolation of 
that mountainous territory. The snake- 
hunter, moonshiner, and the ginseng-gatherer 
constitute the people of that wild and rugged 
country—they who defy the law and glory 
in the fastness and security of their abode. 
To this class the fairy stone is a thing of 
superstitious adoration. They believe that 
evil in all forms is averted if they wear one 
of these stones about their neck, and to lose 
it signifies disaster. 

No distance is too great and no height 
nor depth so inaccessible as to prevent these 
mountain pilgrims from the possession of a 
fairy stone. 

For a century this superstition has exist- 
ed, and has descended from one generation 
to another, and to-day they will tell you, 
with a childlike faith, of the marvellous 


‘power of these little crosses. 


A Mountain Superstition 

You may see the broad-breasted, tawny- 
haired moonshiner, with his free swinging 
gait, making his way to the spot. An 
earnest look is in his blue eyes and the 
spring of a strong motive in his stride. He 
reaches the vicinity in which the stones are 
found. He looks about, stamps the earth 
here and theres. then he probably will un- 
sheath a big horn-handled knife and begin 
digging as ‘he crouches low to the earth. 
He has found the “ mother stone,” and a 
Roman cross strikes against his blade, but 
that is not what he is looking for. He 
wants a Maltese cross; that, he considers, 
blesses him with success in his business, 
helps him to evade the revenue officers, who 
are the only disturbers from the outer world 
who hunt him down. It will give him the 
power of concealment. His still in the 
crevice of the rocks will be safe so long 
as the little stone cross presses against his 
breast, and with this faith he continues his 
search—he digs and gouges in the earth 
with his big “strong hands until he finds 
what he is seeking. “He picks from a fissure 
a bit of dirt-crusted rock; with the point of 
his knife he scrapes the grit and earth from 
around it. His eyes dance, his broad mouth 
breaks into a smile. It is a Maltese cross. 
He takes a cord from his pocket, winds it 
about the arms of the cross with clumsy 
security, then ties it around his neck. With 
the consciousness of absolute power, he 
straightens himself, as much as to say, 
“Now I defy the law,” and with alert 
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swiftness turns his face towards the pin- 
nacles of Dan that lie many miles beyond— 
the moonshiner’s paradise they are called, on 
account of their inaccessibility. These two 
immense natural pyramids rise to a level 
with the surrounding mountains, around 
which the river Dan _ encircles—running 
around each pinnacle one at a time. 

From all sections of Patrick County, and 
far beyond, the people make pilgrimages to 
the fairy-stone shrine. In contrast to the 
mountain Hercules you may see a slender, 
pallid-faced woman picking her way down 
a cragged height, bearing in her arms her 
sick child. She does not consider the dis- 
tance or difficulties that lie in her path, 
but, taking up her babe, she leaves her hut, 
and goes her way, believing that if she can 
but place upon the breast of her child a 
Roman cross, fresh with the mould and grit 
from the bed of the shrine, the babe will be 
healed. And you may also see a young 
ginseng-gatherer, looking like some flower of 
the mountain gorge, with her yellow hair 
-blowing against the fresh cool breeze and 
her biue homespun gown hugging tight her 
straight rounded limbs. She is making her 
way ‘there also, but she tells nobody ‘what 
kind of a cross she seeks. But watch and 
you will see; she looks until a little double 
Maltese is found, which she presses to her 
lips, then ties it on a string and suspends 
it around her neck. 


A Charm for Love 

“ Now I ainter skeerin’ ov-no gal in all ov 
Patrick’s County. Tibe Bleeks is mine sure. 
Nancy and Peg and all ov the res’ ainter 
goin’ to skeer me.” Jealousy and doubt are 
exorcised as the rough little twin crosses 
grate against her breast, and on she goes 
with this assurance giving strength to her 
waning hope. 

And so these mountain folk come and go, 
just as they have done for more than a 
century—some on oxen, some on donkeys, 
but the greater number on foot. 

There are many legends as to the origin 
of these stones. The one generally accepted, 
and from which their name—fairy stones— 
is derived, is that when Christ was cruci- 
fied on Calvary, courier fairies and brownies 
from that part of the world carried the mes- 
sage to that section, where they at once 
began making these crosses as mementoes of 
the event, but there are many who accept 
the belief that when the native Indians in- 
habited the country these crosses were 
miraculously showered upon them as a 
means of turning them from their blood- 
thirsty and idolatrous ways. 

Powhatan Bouldin, a direct descendant of 
Pocahontas, and one of the most distin- 
guished and scholarly men of Virginia, has 
in his possession several exquisite arrow- 
heads, beautifully carved from rock-crystal, 
which, together with similar relics, he found 
in the meadows near the head waters of 
Smith River, only a short distance from 
Bull Mountain, where the fairy stones 
abound. 

The superstition is not confined to 
the moonshiner and snake-hunter element 
now. It is spreading over all sections of 
Virginia, and other States as well. Many 
prominent men wear them secretly as a 
mascot, while others wear them, hand- 
somely mounted, as watch-charms, scarf- 
pins, cuff -buttons, and other ornaments. 
Ex-President Cleveland was presented with 
one of these previously to receiving his 
second nomination. 

It is said that the natives in that part of 
Patrick County, who have for generations 
given reverence to these stones for their 
marvellous powers, resent the idea of their 
circulation as “luck stones” or ornaments. 





A Bad Case of Sabbath-breaking 


On a recent Monday morning the pastor of 
a church in Virginia was the recipient of a 
basket of strawberries brought to him by a 
little girl of the parish. 

“Thank you very much, my dear,” said 
the minister. “These berries are as fine 
as any I’ve ever seen. I hope, however, that 
you did not yather them yesterday—the 
Sabbath.” 

“No, sir,” replied the child. “I pulled 
’em early this mornin’, but they was 
a-growin’ all day yesterday.” 
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Lebanon, Ohio. 


From the Hartford (Conn.) Times 

Who is “the ablest Jeffersonian Democrat in the United States”? 
The editor of the Nortn AMERICAN REVIEW asserts that this title 
belongs to the anonymous author of the leading article in the 
April number of that periodical, the title of which is, “ Whom Will 
the Democrats Next Nominate for President?’ As the main ob- 
ject of the article is to recommend the selection of President 
Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton University, for this honor, the 
writer cannot be Mr. Wilson himself. No one will attribute this 
composition to Princeton’s other distinguished resident, Mr. Cleve- 
land. The style is not his, although it is quite possible that the 
_views expressed are. The clearness and vigor of the article are 
such as.we might expect from John G. Carlisle, but he is probably 
not its author. Nor can it be attributed to Judge Parker, although 
the ideas presented harmonize well with some that were expressed 
hy the eminent New-Yorker in recent public addresses in the South. 
It is, perhaps, an easy way to conceal identity to allude to any 
man merely as “the ablest Jeffersonian Democrat,” for there are 
a good many Jeffersonian Democrats. left, in spite of the admitted 
excess of the death-rate over births among the Jeffersonians dur- 
ing the past third of a century. 

The suggestion that the president of Princeton University shall 
be the next Democratic candidate for President of the United 
States is based on two propositions: First, that it would be well 
‘to tollow Judge Parker’s advice by naming a Southern man 
(President Wilson was bern in Virginia and grew up there) ; 
second, that the time has come to look for “ Presidential timber ” 
among “the great captains of the higher education.” Mr. Wilson 
is named because, in addition to being a Virginian and a Demo- 
crat, he has shown in his books that “he is, by instinct and edu- 
cation, a statesman”: that “he is a genuine historical scholar, 
who has proved himself a competent executive”; “a statesman of 
breadth, depth, and exceptional sagacity ”; an idealist who is at 
the same time “ exceptionally sane”; a man who would ask in a 
crisis “ not what Jefferson did a century ago, but what Jefferson 
would do now.” 

Unquestionably this is the sort of a President the country needs. 
The eulogist of Mr. Wilson says with much quiet force that far- 
sighted Democrats are in agreement that “the country needs re- 
lief from the strenuous and histrionic methods of Federal adminis- 
tration now exemplified in the White House.” We can also agree 
with him that Judge Parker “ would have been elected had he not 
been pitted against a popular idol.” We are not yet out of the 
woods into which idol-chasing has led us. But maybe we shall 
get into the open again before November, 1908. 

There are several university and college presidents in the country 
who are admirably fitted to hold the highest office in the gift of 
the people. President Eliot, of Harvard, is abundantly qualified, 
and his elevation to the Presidency of the nation would be, proba- 
bly, the best thing that could happen. President Wilson, of 
Princeton, is a younger man. His Southern antecedents are 
certainly an important element of his eligibility. It is a good 
thing to propose him, and the seed sown in this NorTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW article is not wasted. 


From the Waterbury (Conn.) American 

We believe that no one who has met Woodrow Wilson and is 
acquainted with his career would doubt that he has some excep- 
tional qualifications for the Presidency. Dr. Wilson is an orator, 
as distinguished from a cheap and fluent rhetorician, a scholar and 
an historian; a man of the world in the good sense of an abused 
epithet; a man who unites the best qualities of the North and the 
South, who, born in the South, has lived sympathetically in the 
environments of the North; a man of brains, as proved by the 
ability he has shown in the difficult and delicate role of the head 
of a university; a man of conscience; a man of great personal 
charm. Dr. Wilson as President would embody as few men do 
to-day the practical and theoretical reform spirit which is every- 
where seeking recognition. 

We do not believe that the Democratic party could easily find a 
candidate who would make so strong an appeal for support to large 
numbers of Republicans as would Woodrow Wilson. If the Demo- 
cratic managers were looking for the best possible type of equipped 
statesman, who is fresh on the political stage and who would be 
the prophet of the party’s forward career, they would find him in 
the president of Princeton. But, unfortunately, party managers 
are not looking for that type of candidate. They only take him 
when they cannot help themselves, when the voice of the people 
is so impelling, or the demands of the crisis are so urgent, that 
the choice cannot be escaped. Practically speaking, the first thing 
a Democratic manager would query when approached would be 
the possible influence of Grover Cleveland in a Woodrow Wilson 
administration, and all this implied. 

There is another dominating reason. Woodrow Wilson is not 
the man for the hour from the Democratic standpoint, because 
the Democracy is likely to be controlled by Bryan, and’ Woodrow 
Wilson is probably the last man Bryan would indorse. 


From the Columbus (Ga,) Ledger 
HarPER’s WEEKLY has placed Woodrow Wilson in nomination 
for the Presidency. He would find a solid South behind him. 


From the Boston Record 
Colonel George Harvey, of HARPER’s WEEKLY, has thirteen com- 
pelling reasons for choosing Woodrow Wilson, president of Prince- 
ton, as the Democratic candidate for the Presidency. President 
Wilson is a man of force and magnetism, an orator of broad views, 
a Southerner resident in New Jersey. He would be an ideal pub- 
lic servant, sane and able. If W. C. Whitney were alive and as 
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active a political influence as he was in 1902, to aid Harvey, the 
idea would be considered. But who in the present Democratic 
organization would regard it seriously? 


From the Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening 

Harper’s WEEKLY urges Woodrow Wilson, president of the 
University of New Jersey, at Princeton, for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for President of the United States in 1908. President 
Wilson is a Virginian by birth and a Jerseyman by adoption, thus 
being solidly grounded in old-time Democratic associations. His 
ability is unquestioned, and he would make a candidate for whom 
thousands of good citizens could vote with great satisfaction. But 
as he is lacking in political affiliations of the character that lead 
to high political preferment, nothing is more improbable at this 
time than his nomination two years hence. 


From the Milwaukee Sentinel 

HarPer’s WEEKLY stands to its guns in the matter of its choice 
of Woodrow Wilson as Democratic candidate for President in 1908, 
and points with satisfaction to the brisk breeze of comment stirred 
by the suggestion. Availability aside, there can be no reasonable 
question of the excellence of the choice. 

The nomination of Mr. Wilson would be a good thing for the 
country as betokening a return of his party to historic party ideals 
and first principles, and a sobering up after the radical “ crazes ” 
and aberrations that have bedeviled its counsels and alienated its 
conservatism during the past twelve years or so. Thoughtful 
Xepublicans would welcome for the sake of the general good the 
appearance of a safe and sane united party of opposition. They 
would welcome the nomination of a man of Mr. Wilson’s large 
calibre and high character, even though he might in reality be a 
harder man to beat at the polls than, say, a firebrand like Hearst, 
whose nomination alone would be a public calamity as inflicting on 
the country another campaign of disturbance, unrest, and appre- 
hension. 4 

The high character, broad patriotism, profound knowledge of 
American political history and institutions, executive capacity, 
and personal fitness for the highest cffice in the gift of the Amer- 
ican people, of Woodrow Wilson are as the good wine which needs 
no bush. The best men of both parties could regard the prospect 
of his election with a sense of at least security. Faith in the 
““common people” requires the conclusion that if the Democratic 
nomination were a matter of referendum to the party rank and 
file such an aspirant as the chief of yellow journalism would hardly 
stand one chance in a thousand against that sterling and repre- 
sentative American, the president of Princeton University. 


From the Toledo (Ohio) Blade 
Woodrow Wilson has been nominated for President on the Demo- 
cratic ticket by HArPER’s WEEKLY. There is at least a suggestion 
of tall timber in the name. ; 


From the Athens (Ga.) Banner 
When such strong Northern periodicals as HARPER’s WEEKLY 
begin to talk about a Southern man like Woodrow Wilson for the 
Presidency, it is time for the Southern people to begin to take 
interest in such a movement. 


From the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle 

In his speech at Charlotte, North Carclina, urging Southern 
Democrats to take the leadership of their party, Judge Parker said: 
“It may possibly be that the party will go to defeat again, but 
since 1896 it has done nothing else under Northern leadership, and 
certainly it cannot do worse.” 

He announced his firm belief that it would do better with na- 
tional candidates from the South—the section of pure and loyal 
Democrats who, by their faithful support of Northern candidates, 
have earned the right to expect that the North would show equal 
fidelity to worthy Southern standard-bearers. There is, of course, 
a large measure of justice and logic in this view, whatever may be 
thought of its practicability. The South has men of first rank in 
ability, but heretofore it has not deemed it good political policy to 
bring them forward in national campaigns. 

It may be, however, that a change is at hand. It is an interest- 
ing fact that Judge Parker’s speech was delivered immediately 
after the publication in HAarpPER’s WEEKLY of an editorial strongly 
urging the Democrats to nominate Woodrow Wilson for President 
in 1908. Mr. Wilson is president of Princeton University, but he 
is a Virginian by birth, has practised law in Atlanta, Georgia, and 
has received degrees from several Southern colleges, and Northern 
ones, too, for that matter. Princeton is his alma mater; he took 
a post-graduate course at Johns Hopkins, and studied law at the 
University of Virginia. Ten or twelve years ago he came to the 
front as a strong and interesting writer on American historical 
subjects; he is an experienced educator, and his administration at 
Princeton has been brilliantly successful. 

It may be only a coincidence that this editorial and Judge 
Parker’s speech came so close together, but there certainly is a 
train of thought common to both. A divergence, of course, is 
possible. How much of a “Southerner,” in the political sense of 
the term, is Mr. Wilson? How much of a Democrat is he? Would 
he have better or worse success than Judge Parker had in adjust- 
ing himself to a platform such as the Democracy adopted in 19047 
These and many other inquiries naturally suggest themselves. All 
in all, the boom for Woodrow Wilson, while possibly not in entire 
accord with the “unities,” has highly interesting aspects as well 
as novel potentialities in its relation to coming political develop- 
ments. 

















































































































































German Soldiers do not Know 
Enough about Digging 


Mavor-GENERAL Brace, of the German 
army, says the Kaiser’s soldiers do not 
know enough about digging. He thinks the 
war-preparedness of the German army will 
be incomplete until the infantry learns to 
prepare for attack “by making itself in- 
visible to the enemy and, at the same time, 
threatening that enemy’s very existence by 
a well-directed fire without exposing the 
firers. Ability to dig and entrench one’s self 
is the conditio sine qua non for the new 
form of attack.’ 

General Bigge severely criticises the cir- 
cumstance that the Kaiser's infantry is not 
given occasion enough to handle the spade 
for its own protection. “We have no drill- 
grounds where digging can be tried,” he says, 

“and the propr ietors of fields and forests 
where the troops are sometimes allowed to 
operate expressly forbid us to dig.” 

The new form of attack is described as 
follows by General Bigge: “ The firing-line 
does not move forward as an entity; the 
‘immovable column’ of old is never seen in a 
modern battle. The forward movement is 
accomplished by a handful of men, or single 
men, who, at an opportune moment, jump, 
run, or crawl ahead, dig a trench -for them- 
selves, throw themselves into it, and begin 
firing. This method minimizes an army’s 
losses, and firing can be continued, practi- 
cally, without interruption.” 





A Tuberculosis Cure? 


A GREAT deal of interest has been aroused 
in the medical world by the experiments 
being conducted by Dr. Giuseppe Carcano 
and other Italian experts in the use of the 
Behring system of vaccination as a cure for 
consumption. While the experiments have 
not yet been completed, enough data have 
been collected to indicate that the investi- 
gators are at least on the right track, and 
a number of cures have been effected. 

The treatment consists principally of the 
injection, by means of an ordinary hypo- 
dermic syringe, of a serum into the veins of 
the patient.. This serum is shortly to be 
placed at the disposal of physicians general- 
ly, in order that it may be tested in the 
largest number of cases and under as many 
conditions as possible. 





Just About the Same 


Every New-Yorker realizes the interest 
taken by the outside public concerning the 
cost of living there, and is frequently asked 
to give his opinion on this subject. 

At the Hotel Breslin, the other evening, 
Judge Hudson, of Kansas City, was talking 
with Colonel Herain S. Wood, and asked 
him this question: 

“Colonel, how much does it cost annually 
to live in New York?” 

The Colonel, realizing that the question 
was not intelligently specific, replied, “ Just 
about as much as it costs to build a house 
in Kansas City.” 





At Anchor 


A cuter of bureau in the Navy Depart- 
ment tells a good story of the time when 
one of the Secretaries of the Navy got the 
notion into his head that officers should not 
permit their wives to reside at the foreign 
stations to which their husbands might be 
attached. So an order to that effect was 
promulgated. Soon thereafter considerable 
perplexity and no little amusement was 
afforded the Secretary when he received the 
following cablegram from Commodore 
Fyffe, then in command of the Asiatic Squad- 
ron: 

“Secretary Navy, Washington. It be- 
comes my painful duty to report that my 
wife, Eliza Fyffe, has, in disobedience to my 
orders, and in the face ‘of regulations of de- 
partment, taken up her residence on the 
station, and persistently refuses to leave.” 
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BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Has Been Before the Public for 
Thirty-three Years 


In the Experience of the Following Physicians It 
Has a Pronounced Value in the ‘Treatment of 


ht’ isease pes L. Loomis, J. Marion Sims, Samuel O. 
Brig t’s D L. Potter, John V. Shoemaker, Graeme M. 


and Hammond, Wm. H. Drummond, I. N. Love, 
Albuminuria of G. Halsted Boyland, Cyrus Edson, J. Allison 


Hodges, George W. Miltenberger, J. Page 
Pregnancy Massie and Geo. Ben Johnston. 

i roubles ( Roberts Bartholow, Jas. K. Cook, Hunter 

Uric Ac d Sig McGuire, John T. Metcalf, Frank Woodbury, 

bs Alex. B. Mott, Chas. B. Nancrede, Nathan 

Inflammation of |S. Davis, J, Jas. L. Cabell, P. B. Barringer, 


F. A. King, T. Griswold Comstock, Jos. 
the Bladder Holt and Giuseppe Lapponi. ‘ 


Medical Testimony Upon Request to the 
Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 


For Sale by the General Drug and Mineral Water Trade. 


Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. - es 
TYPE XVI 


ST. LOUIS iis We 


Touring Car, Price $2500. 
“Rigs That Run” 


HE crowning triumph of fifteen years’ experience in building gasoline automobiles. Acar 
that embodies all the latest practical improvements and several superior individual features. 
It is the dependable car of the season—easy to operate, economical to maintain, noiseless, 
powerful and fast. Investigate the St. Louis carefully before purchasing yourcar. It will pay you. 
MOTOR.—Four-cylinder vertical. under hood. water-cooled. Develops 32-36 Actual H.P. 
TRANSMISSION.—Sliding type. three speeds forward and reverse. All shifts made with one 
lever. CONTROL.—New style rack and pinion with ball and socket joints. Spark and throttle 
control placed conveniently under steering gear. DRIVE.—Bevel gear. BRAKES.—Three, 
will hold car at any grade. Two controlled by feet, one by lever at side of car. WHERE 
BASE.—110 inches. SPEED.—4 to 50 miles per hour on high gear. FRAME.—Pressed Steel. 
Carries five passengers comfortably, beautifully finished, luxuriously 
upholstered. Fully equipped. $2500. 
Our type XV St. Louis Touring Car is 4-cylinder, 
water-cooled, 30-40 Actual H.P. 104-inch 
wheel base. Isa beauty. Price, $2200. 
Write to-day for new illustrated 
descriptive catalog 
giving full details 
of both types and 
mention edition F. 


St. Louis Motor 


Car Co. 
PEORIA = ILL. 


General Sales Office: 
1229-1231 
Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 






































Branch Salesrooms 
in all the leading cities, 


° onic By MRS. 
The Marriage of William Ashe sumpiey Warp 
** The most noteworthy heroine of English fiction since * Becky Sharp," declares Zi/e in praise 
of Lady Kitty in Mrs. Ward’s great novel. It is a story that will endure—a masterpiece of mod- 
ern English fiction. There is a breadth of sympathy, a delicacy of touch in the great moments 
of abandonment, a realness which makes the book not so a a picture of life as life itself. 
Illustrated. Price, $ 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years. 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 




















Birmingham, Ala. Washington, D.C. Portland, White Plains, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hot Springs, Ark. neue, — St. Lexington San. Columbus, 0. Pittsburg, Pa. 
it. Louw oe. " 
San Francisco, Cal. Marion , Ind. 2803 Locust St. 1087 N. Dennison Ave. 4246 Fifth Ave, 
1190 Market St. Plainfield, Ind. North Conway, N. H. Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R, I. 
West Haven, Conn. Des Moines, la. Buffalo, N. Y. A 812 N. Broad St. Salt Lake City, Liah 
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‘“*That savage is a fake. He's used to wearing good clothes.”’ 
“What makes you think so ?”’ 
‘“*Why, don’t you notice how he pulls up his skin at the knees when he 


sits down ?”’ 








Travel to the North 
Pacific Coast, a country rich in 
scenic grandeur and unsurpassed in its commercial 
and agricultural possibilities, has for many seasons been 
7 an object of improvement and development, but on no train has 
really perfect service so closely been approached as on 


THE PIONEER LIMITED 


of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


A trip on this famous train is truly a revelation of what invention can {7 
devise for the comfort and convenience of the traveler. Af 
The Pioneer Limited is composed exclusively of electric- 
lighted equipment (individual reading lamps in each berth and 
compartment), with buffet smoking-library car, standard sleeping 
cars, compartment cats, dining car, and coaches. The Pioneer 
Limited leaves Union Passenger Station, Chicago, at 6.30 P.M. 
daily. Arrives St. Paul 7.25 A.M. and Minneapolis 8 A.M. 
the next day, making direct connections with northern 
transcontinental trains. 
Low round trip rates, after June 1, from Chicago—$65 to 
and through Yellowstone Park (with hotel accommoda- 
tions for five and a half days,$85); to Seattle, Portland or 
Tacoma,$75, Liberalreturnlimitsandstopover privileges. 
Descriptive literature upon application to F. A. Miller, 
G.P.A.,Chicago,or Mr.W.S. Howell,Gen’l Eastern 


Wit Agent, 383 Broadway, N. Y. 
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HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


1S THE WHISKEY 
OF REFINED TASTE. 
THE CONNOISSEUR'S 
FIRST CHOICE. 
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Bold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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American Diplomacy 


ITS SPIRIT AND ACHIEVEMENTS 








by 
JOHN BASSETT MOORE 
Author of 
“Extradition and Interstate Rendition,” “ History and 
Digest of International Arbitration,” Etc. 

For years Professor Moore has been 
regarded as being the highest living au- 
thority concerning the history of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. This. series of papers 
on American diplomacy has commanded 
wide attention, not only in this country, 
but. in all the capitals of Europe as well, 
and places many historical facts before 
the reading public for the first time. 
It shows how from the very first the 
American policy has been to negotiate 
treaties and carry on international busi- 
ness fairly, squarely, and aboveboard; 
and it unfolds and expounds in a clear 
and connected form the distinctive princi- 
ples and policies the maintenance of 
which has caused American diplomacy to 
be acknowledged as one of the great form- 
ative forces in modern history. 


With Sixteen Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





@® THE GREAT PASSENGER ROUTE OF AMERICA—NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
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